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The title of my paper implies a retrospect. It is 
of little use to look behind unless one has an eminence 
upon which to stand and view the past. I have no 
such eminence. And if I had, I do not believe that 
there is much to see yet. Twelve months’ imperfect 
administration of a policy does not warrant any very 
definite conclusions as to its wisdom. Of the Tuber- 
culosis Orders which preceded the present, I had no 
personal experience. They were short-lived, but, 
regarded as trial runs, they must have given some 
indication of potential effectiveness or the policy 
would have been altered materially when the Order 
of °25 was introduced. Frankly, I am surprised 
that the present Order resembles its predecessors so 
closely, in view of weaknesses which are already 
apparent. I have no access to the inner history of 
Tuberculosis Orders in the making, nor to facts and 
figures necessary to a proper review, so I have taken 
liberties with my subject. So much so that, were I 
G. K. Chesterton, I should entitle my paper The 
Future of the Tuberculosis Order—a Retrospect.” 


The purport of the Order is the elimination of such 
cattle as are in a dangerously infective state. When 
the powers that be are satisfied that the machinery 
set up to deal with these is adequate, no doubt they 
will take a second step towards the total suppression 
of tubercle from our herds. At present the machinery 
is certainly not adequate. Most of us will agree that 
the majority of cattle which have been dealt with 
during the past twelve months have had ample 
opportunity of spreading infection before we see them 
at all, and in some cases for a long time afterwards. 
Many of them would quickly be eliminated by nature 
without our interference. So long as that is the case 
the Order cannot be regarded as more than a palliative 
measure, if that, and certainly does not attain to the 
dignified realms of preventive medicine. So long as 
we are dependent on notification by stockowners, 
it will continue to be the case. ‘l'hat, of course, 
is a matter for local authorities, and they will not 
move until they are pushed. I believe the time has 
come when all possible pressure should be brought to 
bear for the institution of routine examination of all 
cattle, for the purposes of the Tuberculosis Orders and 
the new milk legislation. 

The annual report of the Chief Veterinary Officer 


of the Ministry of Agriculture gives some interesting 
figures relating to the Tuberculosis Orders. It was 


‘in the campaign 


*Presented to the Midland Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at Tamworth, 
on 11th November, 1926. 


estimated that the cost to the exchequer would be 
£50,000 per annum, and a similar cost to the local 
authorities. Actually, during the first four months 
of the Order, the amount paid out of national funds 
was nearly £23,500, representing 75 percent. of the 
sum paid out as compensation by local authorities. 
The Order of 1913 showed that local authority expenses 
in respect of veterinary fees, police, slaughter, etc., 
considerably exceeded the cost of compensation. 
So that a conservative estimate for the four first, 
and heaviest, months would be £55,000. The majority 
of this represents simply a redistribution of money, 
of which the veterinary profession is getting its share 
or more. The actual loss to the country seems to me 
to be represented by the probable productivity of 
such cattle as would have continued to be productive 
if allowed to live, less their beef value, dead, which 
would be comparatively a small loss. Against this we 
can balance a supposed diminution in the dangers of 
disease to cattle and to human beings. 


For the benefit of those who do not read the Annual 
Report I reproduce other figures of interest. 


During the four months for which figures are 
published, the average compensation paid to owners 
was £4 7s. 6d. per beast ; of 7,369 cases diagnosed 
58°4 per cent. were “ emaciation,”’ 28°3 per cent. were 
“chronic cough,” and 13°3 per cent. were “ milk or 
udder ” cases; of 7,151 beasts slaughtered 70°4 per 
cent. were “ advanced,” 27'7 per cent. “ not advanced” 
and 1°9 per cent. not affected. 


Animal health can usually be equated in terms of 
£ s. d., but even with full figures in full detail I doubt 
whether it will be possible to estimate the value of 
the Order for another five years. Effects on the 
health of the cattle population—if any—will probably 
be measurable on abattoir statistics then. No effect 
on human health is likely to be visible and is not 
calculable in any case. 

Is it possible to arrive at an accurate estimate of the 
magnitude of this first step we are in process of taking 
against bovine tuberculosis ? 
Estimates of incidence of the disease vary up to 
something over 50 per cent. in dairy cows, less in other 
types of stock. Of these infected animals, how many 
are in a dangerously infective state ? 


Theoretically one should be able to take the number 
dealt with under the Order during any period, balance 
that against the cattle population of the period, and 
arrive at the proportion likely to be spreading infec- 
tion. I have done that, and reproduce my result in 
graphic form for your edification. 

As was to be expected, the first three months of 


the Order saw the greatest activity. Just over two 
thousand cattle were returned as “diseased” in 
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Grapu I. Showing | numbers of cattle returned 
as ‘‘diseased” during each month. 


October, 1925. The numbers dropped and now 
show signs of remaining fairly steady at a little over 
fourteen hundred per month. That is, rather less than 
two in every ten thousand head of the cattle population 
of Great Britain, from the “safely infected” state, 
are returned as becoming “‘ dangerously infective ” 
in each month. In the twelve months, including the 
three first abnormally heavy returns, the figure comes 
to slightly over twenty-five per ten thousand. 


Theoretically, this is the figure at which we were 
aiming ; that is the proportion of the cattle population 
which falls within the terms of the Tuberculosis Order 
in any year. ‘‘ Theoretically ” is a word which covers 
a multitude of errors. Let us analyse the figures in 
more detail. 


Taking the returns during the twelve months from 


England, Scotland and Wales separately, and balan- | 


cing against the cattle population of the respective 
countries, we find a surprising variance. It may be 
explainable on different incidence of disease. It 
may not. 

Similar figures for the Midland Counties should 
be of interest to this Division. They are based 
on the returns made to the Ministry by each county, 
balanced against the cattle population of the county 
on 4th June, 1925. 
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GRaPu I1.—Showing proportion per thousand of cattle 
pogalasioe.. of the respective areas, returned as 
diseased,” during twelve months Sept., 1925 to 

Aug., 1926. 


The dotted line shows the proportion for Great 
Britain as a whole. May I suggest that if those 
counties which are below the line congratulate them- 
selves on their freedom from virulent tuberculosis, 
and those which are above pride themselves on their 
efficiency in administering the Tuberculosis Order, 
everybody will be pleased. Three Scottish counties 
have made no returns at all. All the Welsh counties, 
apparently, know of the existence of the Order, but 
some of them are slow in applying their knowledge. 

My attempted measurement of the step we are 
supposed to be taking, has resolved itself into a painful 
revelation of the shuffle with which we have begun. 
I am strongly of opinion that if and when we are 
allowed to examine cattle as a routine measure, we 
shall find that vastly more than two and a half in a 
thousand are worthy of immediate death, and until 
then the Tuberculosis Orders will do little good. 

There is a perverted type of mind which thinks, 
in relation to any disease, ‘‘ the Minister of Agriculture 
has made an Order, all is right with the world.” 
The Minister of Agriculture is helpless without his 
working units, those are his own officers, and you and 
I, and we have not yet given him a fair trial of the 
‘Tuberculosis Orders. Conversely, there are times 
when the Minister does not give us a fair chance, 
and, with respect, I submit that the Tuberculosis 
Order is an instance in point. It contains weaknesses, 
unnecessary difficulties and ambiguities, and requires 
drastic amendment. Neither the Ministry nor local 
authorities nor the veterinary profession are pulling 
their weight. There is no uniformity of action 
throughout the country. Our clinical methods are 
primitive. Our fees are exorbitant. The policeman 
has done good work, but organised public health is 
not his calling. I regard it as immoral for a so-called 
learned profession to participate in an expenditure 
of public money which has so little hope of return. 
But I also regard it as a false economy to refrain from 
extending the present machinery to proper dimen- 
sions. And it is for the veterinary profession to 
advise on the organisation which would effectively 
combat the spread of bovine tuberculosis, to formulate 
a system which would cope with Diseases of Animals 
Acts work and milk legislation at the same time. 

We are many years behind the times already in 
animal public health. If the profession is apathetic 
we cannot wonder that the public are ignorant. It is 
for us to create a demand for our services, and until 
that demand exists we shall not take our place along- 
side the medical profession as an entity in preventive 
medicine. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE ORDER 
(To be read with the Appendix). 

I have, rashly, ventured to remodel the Order, as 
being the simplest way of recording my pet foibles, 
and you will find the remodelled Order as an Appendix 
to this paper. Many of the amendments are trifling, 
even hair-splitting, but if an Order is to be a legal 


document the value of each word must be weighed. 


It is all very well to say the intention of the Order is 
known, but if the intention and the wording do not 
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agree, the wording has it in a court of law. Those of 
you who are sufficiently interested can read my effort 
side by side with the Order. I propose to comment 
here on the more important points only. 

The essence of the Order lies in the definitions of 
what is to constitute “‘ disease,” and I cannot accept 
the present definitions as satisfactory. I have 
reformulated two of the categories and have placed 
the whole in one new article, for the sake of clarity and 
also simplicity of wording throughout the remainder 
of the Order. These definitions are intended for the 
guidance of the veterinary surgeon, and it is for him 
only to say whether a beast falls within them. 

‘“* Tuberculosis of the Udder” and ** Giving Tuber- 
culous Milk” stand unchanged. 

Emaciation with Tuberculosis’ appears instead 
of ‘** Tuberculous Emaciation,’ which, as the Order 
stands, means emaciation due to tuberculosis. I do 
not believe that, in the present state of our knowledge, 
we can often judge of the extent of tubercle in a beast 
with any degree of accuracy, especially so if another 
disease be present. How often are we surprised when 
the beast is opened? How often do you find it 
necessary to resort to tuberculin, to establish your 
diagnosis, in the animal showing emaciation and not 
much else wrong? As soon as tuberculin is used one 
is admitting that. so far as physical signs are concerned, 
there is a doubt as to whether the animal is affected 
with tubercle at all. How then can tuberculin help 
one to certify that tuberculosis is present to such an 
extent as to cause emaciation ? 

I remember a cow being reported as emaciated. 
A thorough physical examination revealed nothing 
significant save a painless, irregular, swelling of the 
kidney. I was stumped, and being desperate, used 
tuberculin. A marked reaction resulted from the 
sensitising dose. Post-mortem showed a_ pyelo- 
nephritis, undoubtedly the cause of emaciation, and 
one lonely spot of tubercle in the lung. If the phrase 
“Tuberculous Emaciation” is to stand, then the 
Order must be administered by supermen. Alter- 
natively, change it to include all emaciated cattle that 
have any tubercle at all. I think the vast majority 
of such are safer out of the way. 

Next we have that abomination ‘‘ Chronic Cough 
with Definite Clinical Signs of Tuberculosis.” ‘‘Chronic” 
and ‘‘ Clinical” are two words I quarrel with here. 
Many of the cases one gets in newly-calved cows 
are not chronic, but acute, cough. Of course, we all 
take such cows under the Order, and I submit that 
our action should be approved and legalised by the 
omission of the word ‘‘Chronic.” ‘* Definite Clinical 
Signs” is not capable of translation into plain English, 
despite the circular letters of the Minister. In my view 
the clinical signs of tuberculosis are by no means 
definite, and the definite signs are not the clinical ones, 
but belong to the realm of the laboratory, so that the 
phrase is paradox. I have amended the formula to 
read “‘ Persistent Cough with Definite Signs of 
Tuberculosis.” 

These four categories constitute ‘* Tuberculous 
Disease ’’ within the meaning of the Order as amended, 
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and are referred to as such throughout the remainder 
of the Order. 

The article relating to notice of disease is of most 
importance to stockowners, and I have taken the 
liberty of simplifying the language for their benefit. 
I venture to think that all cattle answering to any of 
these descriptions are worthy of proper examination 
by a veterinary surgeon, though many such will not 
fall within the more technical definition of ‘* Tuber- 
culous Disease.” ‘Two points I have doubts about 
here. In districts where husk is prevalent, would 
farmers feel impelled to report all husk cattle as 
persistent coughers ? If so, is this desirable or not ? 
In other words, is husk often associated with tubercle 
of the lung ? 

You will see that I have transposed the articles 
relating to detention of the animal and stopping 
milk, to an earlier place in the Order, the only reason 
being a sense that these things should be dealt with 
before arranging to slaughter the poor beast. 

The next article on which comment is necessary is 
the one dealing with examination of animals. The 
present position regarding the use of tuberculin is 
entirely illogical. Testing is permitted in the udder 
cases and in the cases of emaciation, in neither of 
which can a reaction be diagnostic of the condition. 
The only possible value in these cases is when a 
negative results, indicating that there is no further 
need to proceed. But in the case of ‘‘ chronic cough ” 
testing is not permitted. I am aware that it is done 
widely, and I shall have further comment to make 
on that point, but it is not allowed by the Order. 
Yet some of these cases are the only ones in which I 
can conceive the test having any real value. I am 
doubtful whether testing should be permitted at all, 
but probably the best solution is to leave it to the 
discretion of the veterinary inspector, when he is 
unable to establish his diagnosis by other means, 
To require the owner’s permission in writing, I regard 
as pandering unnecessarily to the prejudices of the few. 

‘here are some men, particularly dairymen in towns 
and suburbs, who would rather lose a beast altogether 
than have a policeman seen about their premises. 
At present their position in Jaw is not altogether clear. 
I have suggested definite provision for such a man to 
dispose of a suspected animal without having to 
invoke the ordinary processes of the law. 

I do not regard valuation as quite satisfactory 
under the present system, but I cannot sjiggest a better 
one. I do think, though, that the value should be 
taken as soon after notification is given, as possible, 
I have seen a case which looked a fairly decent cow one 
day and, on the next, nobody would have bought her. 

The system of compensation has struck me as being 
not altogether fair. Admitted, one cannot legislate 
for all possible cases, but the margin between three- 
quarters and one-quarter is very wide, and to give 
forty-five shillings for a dying beast is absurd. The 
system I submit for debate does away with ‘tadvanced” 
and not advanced” tuberculosis. If the carcase 
is only slightly affected with tubercle and is seized 
for, say, a septic metritis, the owner does not get away 
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with three-quarters of the value, leaving the local 
authority with nothing. On the other hand, an owner 
can always depend on one-third of the valuation, 
which sounds rather more than a quarter. I believe 
the system is followed somewhere in the States or in 
Canada, but I cannot trace particulars. Personally 
I have not sufficient figures available to warrant 
a definite statement, but I think the system will be 
found fairer to everybody than is the present. 

The reasons for other amendments to the Order 
which I advocate, will probably be obvious to those 
of you who are thoroughly conversant with its working. 
I do not propose to take up the time of others by 
discussing those points here. 

One thing, which I have not ventured to formulate, 
but which must be dealt with eventually, if maximum 
effect is to be given to the intentions of the Order, 
is the roping-in of all open cases of tuberculosis 
whatsoever. Such cases which do not fall within one 
of the present categories are admittedly not numerous, 
but they do occur. They might be covered by adding 
as a new category “ Any bovine animal which is 
discharging tubercle bacilli,’ put into legal 
phraseology. 


CLINICAL METHODS. 


The Udder Case.—Rarely should an owner be 
required to throw away milk for six weeks. At 
least eight out of ten of these cases are capable of 
accurate and quick diagnosis with the microscope. 
The guinea-pig is, in my experience, only very slightly 
more accurate, and is painfully slow. As a routine 
practice it is seldom necessary to employ a guinea-pig 
when milk from a definitely pathological udder is in 
question. 

Clinical examination alone will remove suspicion 
from many of the reported cases. It may be as well 
to recapitulate the salient features of the clinical 
tuberculous udder. Slow-growing, painless enlarge- 
ment, and a uniform induration of one or more 
quarters must be regarded as a potential case. Usually 
it appears in a heavy-milking cow. The milk is normal 
in quantity or, strangely enough, may be very slightly 
increased in the affected quarter. If there is any 
alteration in the naked-eye appearance of the milk, 
then either the case is of some standing, and should 
have been reported long ago, or else it is a mixed 
infection. If the supramammary gland is palpable, 
it is probably not a tuberculous udder, or again it 
may be the result of a mixed or else a previous infection 
with some other organism. In the pure tuberculous 
udder the gland can seldom be felt. 

A piece of useful evidence, often neglected, is the 
state of the lining of the teat canal, felt by rolling the 
teat between the fingers and comparing with the other 
teats. A swollen condition always signifies an actively 
inflammatory condition. Tubercle is not actively 
inflammatory, though a mixed infection will develop 
at a surprisingly fast rate. 

I find a useful attitude to adopt towards a case 
is to attempt the establishment of a definite negative 
by one clinical examination. I admit it is not easy, 


and I may remark here that one might as well feel a 
brick wall as try to palpate an udder full of milk, 
especially if the cow be newly calved. Also there is 
always the bogey of a mixed infection to be kept in 
mind. But with careful attention to detail, weighing 
every little piece of evidence, wonderful accuracy 
can be attained in establishing a negative by clinical 
examination alone. History is of little value to the 
public health man unless he is a good detector of lies. 
Also, a word of warning, the atypical is more often met 
than is the typical, which sounds paradoxical. 

If the clinical evidence fails to establish a definite 
negative, take a sample from the affected quarter, 
stain it with Gram and Ziehl-Neelsen, and put it under 
the microscope. That may establish a cause of the 
condition other than tubercle ; if so, the inquiry can 
finish here. Or it may reveal tubercle ; if the sample 
has been properly taken, prepared and examined, 
then kill the cow. Anyone who says that a proper 
microscopical examination of milk is insufficient 
evidence, especially when coupled with knowledge of 
the clinical condition, is entirely wrong. 

If the microscope still leaves a doubt, then, and only 
then, have a guinea-pig inoculated, but do not regard 
the guinea-pig as infallible. He is slow, clumsy, and 
tells lies at times. During the past twelve months I 
have had experience of three cases in which the 
microscope said ‘‘ yes” and the guinea-pig said “ no.” 
Post-mortem on the respective cows left no doubt 
that the microscope was right and the guinea-pig 
wrong. 

I am afraid that microscopic examination of milk 
is not a job for the average practitioner. But the 
man who wants to do his Tuberculosis Order work 
properly, can fit his surgery and himself to do it at a 
little expense of time, money and interest, and will 
soon be surprised and pleased with his results. 

‘* Giving tuberculous milk” covers those cases in 
which clinical evidence of udder infection is absent, 
and which are usually detected by a system of 
eliminatory control sampling. 

The ‘* Emaciation”’ Case.—If the emaciated beast 
does not fall within one of the other categories, 
diagnosis sometimes becomes very difficult. Until 
we have a tuberculin which reacts in direct proportion 
to the degree of infection, tuberculin is of no value in 
the diagnosis of ‘‘ emaciation due to tuberculosis,” 
except in establishing a negative. There is a proprie- 
tary tuberculin called ‘‘ Diophtin” for which such a 
claim is made. I should like to hear the experience of 
anyone who has tried it. 

‘he case becomes especially difficult when an inter- 
current disease is present. In towns we have a 
condition, known in the North by the term “ Felon.” 
The obvious lesion is a septic arthritis, and it causes 
a lot of emaciation. When such a cow is reported 
under the Order, the owner is usually wanting to 
get rid of her. ‘The first question is: ‘‘ Has she any 
tubercle at all?”’ The second: ‘‘ Is the tuberculous 
infection the cause of the emaciation, or even a con- 
tributing cause?” Unless both can be answered 
with a definite positive one should refuse to take her. 
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But if she dies and is found tuberculous, how difficult 
to satisfy the owner that the right thing was done. 
And how much more difficult to satisfy oneself ! 

I imagine most of us are content to take an ema- 
ciated beast if we can show tubercle to be present, 
but according to the Order we are wrong. If the Order 
is to be administered conscientiously, I feel that 
the undiagnosable ‘‘ Emaciation due to Tuberculosis ” 
must go. 

The ‘‘ Chronic Cough” Case.—The ‘Chronic 
Coughers”’ present some of the easiest cases to 
diagnose. If there is a nice lot of sputum being 
coughed up, don’t waste time examining the animal, 
but smear a bit of sputum on a slide, stain it, and in 
about twenty minutes all told you can diagnose with 
confidence. By the way, the best place to get sputum 
is from the wall in front. The man who uses tuber- 
culin in such a case is not only doing something 
contrary to the law, but is wasting his time and the 
owner’s on what is comparatively a clumsy and futile 
method. Similarly, the man who guesses and risks it 
is equally foolish when he can make sure so easily. 
All of us are not good guessers. 

But the sputum which contains no acid-alcohol-fast 
bacilli is a different proposition. I once had five 
separate samples of good thick sputum from a cow, 
and left her in the end. She is alive and healthy 
to-day. 

And the beast which is not coughing anything up— 
often miliary tuberculosis—is distinctly difficult. 
One can only make a thorough examination, inside 
and out, and form the best clinical judgment of which 
one is capable, and inevitably make a mistake sooner 
or later. Occasionally it is possible to collect saliva 
or a scraping from the back of the throat and find an 
odd bacillus. Failing that, one has to fall back on 
‘“‘ definite clinical signs.” Enlarged glands, or 
“grapes”? felt per rectum are fairly definite. 
Auscultation in a perfectly healthy cow may reveal 
noises like a wireless set gone wrong. Personally, I 
place more importance on an audible expiratory 
sound than upon all the other weird noises in a cow’s 
chest. If someone, with more experience than I, 
will tell me what I can rely upon as a definite clinical 
sign of tuberculosis, I shall be eternally grateful. 

I may have given the impression that I regard 
clinical examination of animals as of minor importance. 
That is emphatically not so, but I do regard the 
microscope as an indispensable adjunct. It raises 
diagnosis from ‘‘a sound opinion” to ‘sounder 
knowledge.” 

Of other aids to diagnosis, the present wide- 
spread use of tuberculin is totally unjustified. 
Animals to the number of 2,038 were tested under the 
Order during September to December, 1925. In my 
opinion, the use of tuberculin is necessary in a very 
small proportion of cases, if more definite methods are 
properly applied. Possibly a simple biological or 
chemical test will be evolved in the future and displace 
tuberculin, the evidence of which is limited to the 
existence or non-existence of disease, and does noi 
indicate locality or extent. 


APPENDIX. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS ORDER OF 1925 REMODELLED 


Roman figures indicate the corresponding article in the existing Order. 


U. 


Alterations in italics. 
INTERPRETATION. 


1. Unchanged except that the interpretation of 
“Tuberculous Emaciation ”’ is omitted. 


Definition of ** Tuberculous Disease.” 


2. For the purposes of this Order, the following 
shall constitute ‘‘ tuberculous disease” :-— 
Tuberculosis of the udder ; 
Giving tuberculous milk ; 
Emaciation with tuberculosis ; 
Persistent cough with definite signs of 
tuberculosis. 


NorTIcE OF DISEASE. 


3. (1) Every person having in his possession or 
under his charge : 

(i) Any cow which is suffering from a 
chronic enlargement or induration of 
one or more quarters of the udder ; or 

(ii) Any bovine animal which is emaciated ; 
or 

(iii) Any bovine animal which is suffering 
from persistent cough ; 

shall without avoidable delay give informa- 

(2) The person in possession or having charge 
of the animal shall forthwith take such 
steps as are necessary to secure compliance 
with Article 5 (Detention and Isolation of 

Suspec:.<) Animals) and Article 6 (Pre- 

cautions to | Adopted with Respect to 

Milk, ete.) of this Order. 


NoriricaATION OF DISEASE BY VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


4. (1) A veterinary surgeon or veterinary prac- 
titioner who in his private practice is 
employed to examine any bovine animal 
and is of opinion that it or any other bovine 
animal on the premises is suffering from 
tuberculous disease within the meaning of 
this Order, shall with all practicable speed 
give notice of the existence or suspected 


existence of stich disease to an Inspector 
of the Local Authority. 

(2) Unchanged. 

(3) Unchanged. 


DETENTION AND ISOLATION OF SUSPECTED ANIMALS. 


XI. 


5. (1) Every person having in his possession or 
under his charge any bovine animal which 
is, or appears to be, suffering from tuberculous 
disease shall keep the animal isolated so 
far as is practicable from other bovine 
animals, and also keep the animal in his 
possession or under his charge . . . to 
the animal. 

(2) A Local Authority or a Veterinary 
Inspector on their behalf shall by written 
notice to the owner or person in charge 
of the animal apply this Article to every 
bovine animal examined under this Order 
which the Veterinary Inspector suspects 
of suffering from tuberculous disease, and 
such Article shall apply accordingly. 
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PRECAUTIONS TO BE ADOPTED WITH RESPECT TO MILK, ETC. 


X. 6. (1) The milk produced by any cow which is, 
or appears to be, suffering from tuberculous 
disease shall not be mixed with other milk 
until the cow has been examined by a 
Veterinary Inspector in accordance with 
the provisions of this Order, and until 
*the owner or person in charge of 
the cow has been notified that this 
Article has ceased to apply to the cow ; 
and all milk affected by this Article shall 
forthwith be boiled or otherwise sterilised 
or destroyed, and any utensil in which such 
milk is placed, before being so treated, 
shall be thoroughly cleansed with boiling 
water or steam before any other milk is 
placed therein. These provisions shall 

. . slaughter of the animal. 

(2) A Local Authority, or a Veterinary Inspec- 
tor on their behalf shall, by written notice 
to the owner or person in charge of the 
animal apply the provisions of this Article 
to the milk produced by every cow specified 
in the notice, which is examined under this 
Order and is suspected by the Veterinary 
Inspector to be giving tuberculous milk, 
but not otherwise, and such provisions shall 
apply accordingly. 


* Omission 


EXAMINATION OF ANIMALS, ETC. 


IV. 7. (1) The Local Authority . . . in their dis- 
trict there is a bovine animal which is 
suffering from tuberculous disease, direct a 
Veterinary Inspector with all practicable 
speed . . . to ascertain whether any 
bovine animal on the premises is suffering 
from tuberculous disease, and the Inspector 
may apply the tuberculin test to any bovine 
animal on the premises which he suspects of 
suffering from tuberculous disease, \ 
he is unable to establish a definite diagnosis 
by clinical examination and a microscopic 
examination of material taken from the 
animal. 

(2) Unchanged IV.(2). 

(3) Unchanged IV.(3). 

(4) Unchanged IV.(4) except that “‘ tuber- 
culous disease”’ is substituted for the 
present painful repetition of diseased 
conditions. 

(5) Unehanged IV.(5) except that ‘ tuber- 
culous disease”’ is substituted for the 
present painful repetition. 


SLAUGHTER OF DISEASED ANIMALS. 


V. 8. (1) Unchanged V.(1) except that “ tuberculous 
disease ”’ is substituted for the p.p.r. 

(2) Unchanged V.(2). 

(3) Compensation shall be payable to the owner 
of an animal in respect of which a notice 
of intended slaughter is served under this 
Article, whether the animal is slaughtered by 
direction of the Local Authority or otherwise, 
unless the owner of the animal has given 
notice of his intention to exercise his powers 
under Article 8 (4) of this Order. 

(4) Where the owner of a diseased or suspected 
animal desires to slaughter the animal on his 
own behalf st shall be lawful for him to do so. 


The following provisions shall apply in such 
case :— 
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(a) The owner of the animal shall give 
notice of his intention to an Inspector 
of the Local Authority stating the place. 
date and time at which slaughter is to 
take place ; 

(b) The animal shall be slaughtered within 
ninety-six hours after such notice is 
given ; 

(ec) The Local Authority shall be entitled 
to be represented at the slaughter and to 
make a post-mortem examination of 
the carcase ; 

(d} Where it is intended to dispose of the 
carcase or any part thereof for human’ 
consumption, the owner of the animal 
shall give such notice as is required 
under Article 9 of this Order ; 

(e) No compensation shall be payable. 


PROCEDURE IN RESPECT OF SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 
WHERE THE CARCASES ARE PROPOSED TO BE USED 
FOR HuMAN CONSUMPTION. 


V.A 9. Unchanged. 


VALUATION FOR COMPENSATION. 


VII. 10. (1) Hacept where the owner of a diseased or 
suspected animal desires to exercise his 
powers under Article 8 (4) of this Order, 
the market value . . . value. 

(2) Unchanged. 

(3) The value at the time of the first examination 
of the animal by the Veterinary Inspector 
shall be agreed upon as the market value 
of the animal. 


Post-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF SLAUGHTERED ANIMALS. 
VIII. 11. Unchanged. 


COMPENSATION. 


IX. 12. (1) Unchanged. 

(2) If the certificate of the examination shows 
that the animal was suffering from tuber- 
culosis, the Local Authority shall, by way 
of compensation, pay to the owner a sum 
equal to one-third of the market value of the 
animal and in addition any sum realised 
by the sale of the carcase, hide and offal, 
after deducting reasonable expenses of 
slaughtering and marketing and one-half of 
their reasonable costs of valuation by a 
valuer appointed by the Minister. 

Provided that the sum paid to the owner of 
an animal by way of compensation shall in 
no case exceed the market value of the animal 
unless such sum is exceeded by the sale of 
the carcase, hide and offal, after deducting 
reasonable expenses of slaughtering and 
marketing, in which case the Local Authority 
shall pay that excess to the owner in addition 
to the full market value. 

The owner shall in every case receive not less 
than twenty shillings. 


SusPEcTED ANIMALS IN MARKETS, FAIRS AND SALEs. 


XII. 13. Unchanged except that ‘‘ tuberculous disease ”’ 
is substituted for the present painful 
repetition. 


CLEANSING AND DISINFECTION. 


XIII. 14. Delete “if so required in writing by an In- 
spector of the Local Authority.” 
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Prowiprrion ov oF DisEAsED ANIMALS. 

XIV. 15. Unchanged except that ‘‘ tuberculous disease ”’ 

; is substituted for the p.p.r. 

XV. 16. Unchanged. 

XVI. 17. Unchanged. 

XVII. 18. Unchanged except that ‘“‘ tuberculous disease ”’ 
is substituted for the p.p.r. 


Remainder of the Order unchanged except that 
Article VI. is omitted as unnecessary. 


Mr. BRENNAN DEVINE, who opened the discussion, 
said that from the very nature of his work he had been 
long and actively interested in the subject of tuberculosis, 
and he would like to say at the outset that the officers of 
the Division were to be congratulated upon their choice 
of such a subject at this particular time. He was not there 
to criticise so much as to admire, because Mr. Matthews 
had given them some excellent ideas and had presented 
them in a very attractive form. 

The 1913 and 1914 Tuberculosis Orders were not func- 
tioning for a sufficiently long time for them to acquire a 
true perspective of them, or to be able accurately to gauge 
the disadvantages they entailed or the advantages which 
they all sincerely hoped would accrue from them. Similar 
remarks also applied to the 1925 Order. 

The Tuberculosis Order, like many other of the Govern- 
ment Orders, was issued for the benefit of the community 
at large and in this case especially for the public health 
benefit in reducing the amount of tubercle-infected milk, 
and also for the particular benefit of the agricultural 
section in tending to reduce their losses owing to the 
number of cattle affected with wasting tuberculosis. 
As with other Government Orders, it was the duty of the 
local authorities to adminster the Tuberculosis Order in 
their own particular districts. If all local authorities 
would deal with the Order ina prompt and efficient manner, 
and on similar lines as regarded the officers employed in 
carrying out the duties of the Order, they would then be 
in a better position to judge as to the effectiveness of those 
preliminary measures against the greatest scourge with 
which they had to deal, both in human beings and in 
cattle, in this country. 

Mr. DeVine said he did not wish to dwell at length upon 
the varied attention given to that Order by different local 
authorities. As they knew, the person responsible for 
the work under the Diseases of Animals Acts varied in 
different districts. In some districts the Chief Inspector 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts was the Chief Con- 
stable, in others the Secretary of the County Council, 
and it often depended on the point of view of a layman 
whether or not active continuous steps were to be taken 
to clear his district of wasters among the cattle population. 
In. other districts it was left to the Medical Officer of 
Health or the lay sanitary officer. In some districts they 
had whole-time veterinary inspectors, and still others 
in which part-time veterinary inspectors were in charge 
of these Orders. 

Among their own profession there were many points of 
view held as to which was the best type of machinery to 
adopt for the eradication of animal diseases. Whatever 
system was adopted, there was no doubt that it was a good 
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thing to clear out all the emphatically visibly-infected 
cases of tuberculosis and, as a preliminary step, the 
Tuberculosis Order was a move in the right direction. 
He agreed with Mr. Matthews however, that it would not 
tend materially to reduce the percentage of tuberculous 
animals in the herds, as he was convinced that infected 
cattle were a curtain source of infection to others long 
before they were visibly affected with tuberculosis. 

As the present Order only affected visibly-affected 
animals, that was, animals which one could prove were 
discharging tubercle bacilli by the milk or from the lungs 
or otherwise, under that Order one would necessarily get 
recurring cases of wasters, as the elimination of the 
present wasters did not prevent the spread of tuberculosis 
from already-infected animals, and it did not prevent 
already-infected animals from developing into wasters. 
Consequently, some further steps would have to be taken 
if they were to make any progress in the elimination of 
tuberculosis from their cattle herds. 

If local authorities would maintain an adequate staff 
and carry out all they were empowered to do under the 
Order, it would necessarily tend to reduce tubercle-infected 
milk, and would be an encouragement to the ‘ powers 
that be’ to introduce modified Orders further to eliminate 
tuberculosis from their herds. Unfortunately, some local 
authorities deliberately declined to exercise the powers 
given to them under that Order. He would suggest that 
similar treatment be accorded such authorities to that 
which he understood the Irish Government had given to 
the Dublin Corporation. In that case the local authority 
was swept away, and they were replaced by an efficient 
staff of whole-time inspectors. If the Government would 
step in and employ whole-time veterinary inspectors 
to carry out the provisions of the Tuberculosis Order 
in those districts where the local authority did not fully 
exercise its powers, it would, to his mind, be a stimulant 
to many of the lackadaisical authorities who were not 
now taking full advantare of the Order. 

Mr. Matthews cave them some very interesting figures 
culled from the Annual Report of the Chief Veterinary 
Officer. The result of the post-mortem examinations were 
certainly a great tribute to the correct diagnosis made 
by the veterinary inspectors. 

Under Section 3 of the Tuberculosis Order, veterinary 
surgeons must notify any case of tuberculosis of the 
udder, or tuberculosis with emaciation met with in practice, 
yet he saw by Mr. Matthews’ paper that in three Scottish 
counties no case had been dealt with since the introduction 
of the Order. What was the explanation of that freedom 
from the disease amongst the herds in those counties ? 
Was it the pure Scottish air, the natural caution of the 
veterinary’ inspector in the interests of the ratepayers, 
or the effective steps taken by the veterinary surgeon 
and the cattle owners to eradicate the disease before the 
introduction of the Order ? It would be very interesting 
to have the true explanation of the absence of any cases 
in the Scottish or Welsh counties. If it were found to be 
due to early practical steps taken for the eradication of the 
disease, it would be a splendid and stirring example for 
the other counties to copy. 

He agreed with most of the points in Mr. Matthews’ 
paper, but he must emphatically take exception to his 
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remarks, at the end of page 7, where he stated that they 
were many years behind the times already in animal 
public health. Many of them there were old enough— 
and they need not be any great age to be old enough— 
to remember that that country was riddled with glanders 
and over-run with rabies not many years ago, and also 
that parasitic mange and sheep scab were rampant in 
most districts and, to go back a little further, just before 
the time of the younger men, they had pleuro-pneumonia 
and other serious epidemics throughout the land. To-day, 
the country was practically rid of all those diseases, and 
it was hardly fair to themselves to admit that they were 
behind the times in the matter of animal public health, 
when one heard of the conditions of other European 
countries. 

He knew, or felt, that the veterinary profession was not 
appreciated at its true worth as an important cog in the 
wheel of modern public health machinery. He recognised 
that the work of the veterinary profession had only a 
partial value, but, like other bodies involved in the ramifi- 
cations of public health generally, their partial value was 
of profound importance in the general scheme, and they 
could only hope to be properly recognised when they had 
done good work which was fully understood by the general 
public. If, however, they were to disparage and decry 
their own work by admitting, even to themselves, that 
they were a long way behind in animal public health, 
they were not likely to get that recognition which he felt 
sure the veterinary profession deserved in regard to its work 
not only in the present but in the past. 

He had read with interest Mr. Matthews’ suggested 
amendments to the ‘Tuberculosis Order, and he must say 
that they appeared to simplify and greatly improve the 
Order. EKmaciation with tuberculosis was a much better 
term, from their point of view, than tuberculous emaciation, 
because, as the essayist pointed out, under the present 
Order one might have an emaciated cow slaughtered and 
on post-mortem find that there was only a very small 
lesion due to tuberculosis, and that the emaciation was due 
to some other disease. They all agreed that emaciated 
animals, irrespective of the kind of disease, were better 
slaughtered and out of the way. He had no difficulty in 
understanding the term “ definite clinical signs of tubercu- 
losis.” He took it to mean well-established symptoms of 
the disease, which could be readily recognised on clinical 
examination, without having recourse to the aids of ‘the 
laboratory. 

On page 10 Mr. Matthews seemed to deprecate the use 
of tuberculin as an aid to diagnosis. He considered that it 
was a very valuable aid, though one which should not be 
used too frequently under the Order. It certainly prevented 
many mistakes in diagnosis,and,no matter how experienced 
or clever one might be in diagnosing tuberculosis, one was 
always liable to make mistakes. They might examine, 
microscopically, discharges from the natural orifices and 
yet fail to demonstrate tubercle bacilli, yet, when the animal 
was tested they might get a positive reaction, and on 
post-mortem find advanced tuberculosis. He considered 
that if a veterinary surgeon was asked to examine a cow, 
he should employ all the means at his disposal to make his 
diagnosis definite, and it should be unnecessary for him 
to obtain the owner’s permission in writing to apply the 
tuberculin test under the Order. 
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On page 11, Mr. Matthews spoke of roping in all open 
cases of tuberculosis whatsoever. Yersonally, he was of 
the opinion —though he knew he was more or less isolated 
in holding the opinion—-that once an animal became 
affected with tuberculosis, it was an open case of tuber- 
culosis—that is to say, it was capable of passing the disease 
on to other animals. He knew, from experience, that if one 
infected animal was left in an otherwise free herd for three 
months, they would find, on re-testing, several animals 
(which previously passed the test) reacting: therefore, 
he considered that any reactor was an open case of tuber- 
culosis. He meant by “open case,” one capable of 
passing the disease on to a tuberclu-free animal without 
itself showing any definite clinical signs of tuberculosis . 

He was surprised to read, in Mr. Matthews’ interesting 
reference to clinical methods, that he could diagnose 80 
per cent. of milks by the microscope. He had never been 
able to approach anything like that figure. He agreed 
that the biological method with the guinea-pig was a slow 
one, but he had no hesitation in saying that it was an 
absolutely certain method of diagnosis. He had never 
known a case of testing with the guinea-pig to fail. They 
had been taking samples in Birmingham now for about 
eighteen years and in no case had he known an individual 
sample from a farm returned as infected, and the mixed 
sample free. 

On page 13, Mr. Matthews spoke of the ideal diagnostic 
agent as a tuberculin which would give a reaction in direct 
proportion to the amount of infection present. When 
they got that Utopian tuberculin, it would be plain sailing 
for all of them in their diagnosis of cases under the Tuber- 
culosis Order. 

Until then, he would, in company with many others, rely 
upon the tuberculin at present in use to help him in his 
diagnosis of many defficult cases. For many years he 
had been perfectly satisfied with the results obtained by 
the subcutaneous method of testing. It was slow and took 
up a lot of time, but in his experience it was a very reliable 
method. If they could get a simple test, either chemical 
or biological, as suggested in the paper, it would come as a 
boon and a blessing to all members of the profession. 
» He hoped that the few remarks he had given on the 
paper would stimulate the other members who were present 
to participate in a discussion of the many interesting points 
brought forward by Mr. Matthews, upon which he had not 
touched. 

Mr. H. W. Dawes said they had all read the paper 
with a great deal of interest, and it had been a pleasure, 
also, to listen to the comments of Mr. DeVine, whose 
opinion, as Chief Veterinary Officer of Birmingham, 
carried considerable weight. He (the speaker) asked to be 
allowed to put forward the experiences of a part-time 
inspector in the administration of the Tuberculosis Order. 
Let them first examine the very interesting chart which 
Mr. Matthews had submitted in illustration of his paper, 
giving the amount of disease in various counties. From 


the general practitioner’s point of view he ventured to 
assert that there might be some explanation why some 
counties showed a heavier rate of tuberculosis than others. 
They would observe that the counties of Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire occupied the peak line,followed very closely by 
Gloucestershire. It did not mean that the Tuberculosis Order 
was being executed with greater vigilance in those counties 
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than in others, but that there was a greater incidence 
of tuberculosis in those parts. In Derbyshire, there was a 
large number of dairy farms and the same might be said 
of Staffordshire, especially in the north, and there they 
were dealing continually with what he might call the middle- 
aged cow. They must bear that fact in mind when they 
were examining that chart for the purpose of comparison. 
In Derbyshire and Staffordshire, where one got those middle- 
aged cows, subject to the strain of continual lactation and 
pregnancy, tuberculosis was more liable to appear than in 
purely stock-raising counties. 

** There is at least one statement in the paper,” continued 
Mr. Dawes, ‘to which I must take exception. Mr. Matthews 
says our clinical methods are primitive. I scarcely think 
his remark squares with the very excellent resumé of our 
clinical methods which is contained in the latter part of the 
paper. I venture to suggest that our clinical methods are 
anything but primitive. And here is a question I would 
like to consider fora moment: which is the most dangerous 
to the general public, the emaciated ‘screw,’ or the cow 
giving tuberculous milk? I say the latter is the chief 
danger. The emaciated ‘screw’ must eventually elimin- 
ate itself, and if there is any great criticism to be levelled 
at the Order it is in respect of compensation for the tuber- 
culous ‘screw.’ [I fail to see why there should be a large 
amount of money and time spent in dealing with a cow 
whose value is not more than 40s. or 50s.—why compensa- 
tion should be paid in respect of an animal like that. 
Such animals must eliminate themselves by the passage 
of time. My idea is that the general class of cow in the 
last ten or fifteen years has improved. New regulations 
may have something to do with it, but there is nothing 
like the number of ‘screw’ cows to-day that there was 
ten or fifteen years ago. A far greater danger to the com- 
munity at large is the cow, apparently in good condition, 
which is giving tuberculous milk, and if it were desired at 
any time to enlarge the scope of this Order, it should 
rather be in this direction. Mr. Matthews also deals with 
the question of ‘emaciation due to tuberculosis,’ and I 
agree that the definition should be altered to ‘ emaciation 
with tuberculosis.” The fact is that local authorities are 
not very keen about spending money on this Order, and 
we part-time inspectors have been rather driven to very 
exhaustive methods of diagnosis because of the attitude 
of local authorities. They do not give us sufficient en- 
couragement. The right man to examine a tuberculous 
animal is a veterinary surgeon and the local authority ought 
not to indicate to him how or by what means he should 
make his diagnosis. This is a point that part-time in- 
spectors should bear in mind. It is easy to say that the 
expense of dealing with individual cases has been very 
heavy. We know that it is so. I know cases where six 
or seven guineas and even more have been expended on a 
cow under the Order whose nominal worth was not more 
then £2, but where that has occurred the veterinary in- 
spector has been forced to adopt the particular method of 
examination laid down by the local authority. Therefore, 
when people criticise the part-time inspector they should 
remember that he is answerable to the local authorities 
whose instructions he has to carry out. With regard to 
value, I sometimes doubt whether it is a good thing for 
the valuing to be left to the veterinary inspector. It 
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places him in an invidious position and I would sooner 
see the duty transferred to the local authority. There 
should also be more correlation between the amount paid 
in compensation and the amount received in salvage. 
It would be preferable if the amount of compensation 
payable in those cases when a large part of the carcase was 
fit for food, was made more closely dependent upon the 
amount of salvage money received. In the large towns 
whole-time veterinary inspectors are more happily placed 
for dealing with these cases. The animals go into an 
abattoir and follow the usual course of inspection. In the 
smaller towns, however, the procedure is different. Take 
the case of a cow giving tuberculous milk. She is valued 
at £9 or £10, say: in due course she is killed by the butcher 
appointed by the local authority, and after the meat 
inspector (usually the sanitary inspector) has passed the 
carcase or parts of it as fit for food, it is left to the veterinary 
inspector to strike a bargain with the butcher as to its value. 
I am of the opinion that this is an objectionable procedure. 
It is not every butcher who will take meat of this character 
and in any case he will only offer a nominal figure for it. 
One is placed in a difficult position, because if he only 
offers a nominal price, one cannot very well hawk this meat 
about to obtain a better price. I maintain that if there is 
anything to which I would att: eh great importance in the 
reconstruction of this Order, it is as regards the question 
of compensation and salvage. I say this is a very 
objectionable procedure. 


Mr. Dawes concluded by saying that he had one other 
criticism of the paper to offer. He took exception to the 
remark by Mr. Matthews that the average practitioner was 
not capable of examining tuberculous milk under the 
Order. He maintained that the average veterinary 
practitioner to-day was perfectly capable of examining milk 
samples. There were always cases in which they might 
have to fall back on a biological diagnosis by means of 
inoculation, but it was not only the ordinary practitioner 
who found himself in that difficulty. If one took a sample 
of milk with all due precautions and, after the adoption of 
careful routine methods, one demonstrated the presence 
of acid-alcohol-fast bacilli, there was not a great margin 
left for error, more particularly if one had also had the 
opportunity of clinically examining the udder. That Order, 
being new, must necessarily Ve subject to criticism and, 
like all new measures, required time for adjustment and 
revision, but nevertheless, given a fair trial, it was a 
measure that would do much for public hygiene in this 


country. 


Mr. Over said he had dealt with 270 cases in Stafford- 
shire and Warwickshire under the Order, and he must pro- 
test against any suggestion that he was getting exorbitant 
fees. He agreed that the testing of milk by biological 
means was a slow process and he thought the microscopic 
test was in the majority of cases all that was necessary. 
He shared the opinion of Mr. Dawes that the position of the 
part-time inspector was not always a pleasant one, and 
there was also the constant danger of offending one’s 
clients. He would like to see steps taken to ensure that 
suspected cases were reported earlier, but unfortunately 
too many animals were on their last legs before the veter- 
inary inspector appeared on the scene. 
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Mr. TRIGGER, speaking on the question of valuing for 
compensation, said it did not matter much who did it, 
providing there was agreement, but if a dispute arose the 
veterinary inspector should be allowed to throw the onus on 
the local authority. A dispute should be settled by a 
proper cattle valuer and not by calling in another veter- 
inary surgeon. 

Mr. Ison agreed with Mr. DeVine that every case of 
tuberculosis was an open case. As to the need of elimin- 
ating “screws.” it was true that they solved the problem 
themselves in time, but in how long a time ? He had seen 
“screws” hang on for a long period. The essayist had 
referred to the chronic cough, but what exactly was meant 
by the word chronic ? How long must a cough have been 
in existence to become chronic ? It was a mistake to 
roquire the permission of the owner to apply the tuberculin 
test. If an animal was suspected, the veterinary surgeon 
ouglit to be empowered in the public interest to take such 
means as he thought best to make sure. As regarded 
valuing, he always refused to value any beast over a 
certain value. 


Mr. TWEED shared the hope expressed by Mr. Matthews 
that all cows affected by the tubercle bacillus would one 
day come within the scope of the Order. He had seen 
cows in a fat condition coughing up sputum containing 
bacilli and they must be a source of danger to other 
animals in the herd. With regard to the tuberculin test, 
he would like to ask what other method was open to the 
man who had not got a laboratory. He (the speaker) 
did not adopt the tuberculin test so much himself, but in 
the microscopic test it was certainly not his good fortune 
to get 80 per cent. of success, which Mr. Matthews boasted. 

Mr. Brooke and Mr. MartIN related their own ex- 
periences in the operation of the Order. 

Mr. Somens said he would like to stress the point raised 
by Mr. Dawes, namely, the need for getting rid of the 
cow that gave tuberculous milk. I[t was left to the owner 
to notify, but few cows in the early stages of the disease 
could be detected by the farmer. It was unreasonable to 
expect the farmer to do so. In Birmingham, his depart- 
ment took 1,000 or 1,200 samples a year, and one in 
eight, or perhaps one in ten, was returned positive. He 
thought the Order should make provision for more milk 
samples to be taken, as being the quickest way of getting 
down to the farm where the trouble was. , 

Mr. GUNNING remarked that he was glad the meeting 
had considered the Order from the standpoint of the part- 
time inspector, and he thanked Mr. Dawes, junior, for the 
points he had raised. The way to make the Order an 
economical success was to pay less attention to “ screws” 
for which the owner got 45s. instead of the 15s. which the 
knacker would give him, and concentrate more on cows 
that were giving tuberculous milk. 

Mr. STEELE BonceEr said at one time he envied his friend 
and colleague, Mr. Olver, in his public appointments, 
but he did so no longer, because he believed it was a thank- 
less job. He was afraid they did not use the microscope 
enough in trying to diagnose tuberculosis in milk. It 
would not be a bad thing if the work of an inspector under 
the Order were associated with that of an inspector under 
the new Dairies Act, for it gave access to farms where milk 
cows were housed, and a case could be detected in its early 
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stage. The Order did not go far enough, and the Govern- 
ment were attacking the problem from the wrong end. 
Instead of spending millions on sanatoria and homes for 
incurables, let the Government extend the scope of this 
Order and spend more money on the elimination of tuber- 
culosis in cattle, which was the root cause of the trouble in 
the human subject. 

The PRESIDENT, in closing the discussion, said the 
Ministry, or at least the chief advisors at the Ministry, 
had read Mr. Matthews’ paper with very great interest 
and had noted for their future guidance several of the 
amendments which he had suggested. Indeed, the Minis- 
try were very grateful to Mr. Matthews for his criticism 
and for his very helpful remarks. He (the President) 
was afraid certain practitioners who found cases under the 
Order did not always report them. There was an obliga- 
tion placed upon practitioners to do so, and he would im- 
press upon them the need for carrying out that obligation. 
It was said that the Order did not go far enough. That 
was admitted by the Ministry. This was a preliminary 
step, and such discussions as that to which they had just 
listened would encourage the Ministry to go forward in their 
campaign to exterminate tuberculosis among the herds of 
this country. 

THe REPty. 

Mr. Matruews, replying to the discussion, first thanked 
the meeting for the interest shown in his effort. He would 
like to dispose of one point first of all, and that was the 
question of whole-time or part-time administration. He 
was rather sorry it had been raised. First, it must be 
admitted that in the general system of part-time adminis- 
tration there was no uniformity in the country, and when 
they got uniformity they wanted grading up, not grading 
down. The highest column in the graph accompanying his 
paper did not represent the whole of the cattle of that par- 
ticular county which ought to have been dealt with under 
the Tuberculosis Order ; in that observation lay the whole 
strength of his argument on the subject of uniformity. 
They were not dealing with one out of three (a modest 
estimate) of the cattle which should be dealt with, and if 
they were leaving cattle dispersing infection untouched 
for months, then the Order could be of very little use. 
“T would suggest,” added Mr. Matthews, “ that probably 
the best system of administration at the present time would 
be that a whole-time inspector be appointed in each county 
who should be responsible for administering any Act 
relating to animal diseases or milk supply, with part-time 
inspectors working under him. ‘The part-time inspector 
would then receive better treatment than he does at present, 
because his senior officer would know his difficulties and 
be able to sympathise with him. Under such a system, 
the part-time inspector who did not do his work properly 
would not ‘get away with it,’ as he does to-day. Do not 
think I am anti-part-time. It is sometimes said that the 
whole-time man is trying to push the part-time man out. 
Believe me, if is not so, in my case. I admire the part- 
time man, who, in the rough and tumble of a busy practice 
deals with these matters conscientiously and effectively, 
but 1 cannot agree that the present system is the best nor 
that it yields value for the money expended on it. I have 
made the point that we should aim not so much at getting 
down expenditure, as increasing the effciency of the 
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administration, so that the money spent will produce the 
maximum return. ‘The Tuberculosis Order is only one 
part of animal public health. The Milk and Dairies Act 
and Orders will mean a lot of work and so will meat in- 
spection, and the proper man to undertake it is the veter- 
inary surgeon. The whole-time man must first of all 
possess administrative ability and the best man _pro- 
fessionally is not necessarily the best man for public health 
work. It is for us to say that we have had enough of 
policemen and other lay administrators, and that at the 
head of any county system shall be a man who knows the 
work and understands the difficulties that must in- 
evitably arise.” 

“T am glad and I am sorry,” continued Mr. Matthews, 
“that Mr. DeVine agrees with me that the Order is not 
fulfilling its intention, and until we as a profession bring 
pressure to bear on the Ministry and on local authorities 
the Order will never be justified in this country. It is 
through socities like this that the movement should be 
initiated. Mr. DeVine, however, does not agree with me 
when I state that this country is behind the times in animal 
public health. Wo have the advantage over most countries 
in being an island. Our meat inspection is not comparable 
with that in Continental countries. We have not really 
begun to tackle tuberculosis in this country, when we con- 
sider what is being done abroad, and especially in America. 
The return for June 1925 showed 72,000 accredited herds 
and a waiting list of 400,000 herds, begging for veterinary 
assistance. The Ministry intend this Order as a first step, 
and unless the veterinary profession helps to make it a 
real step forward we are going to let the Ministry down.” 

Answering some of the other points raised in the dis- 
eussion, Mr. Matthews said, in regard to the tuberculin 
test, that it did not tell how much tuberculosis there was 
in a cow nor where the mischief was located, and that the 
test had not yet strictly justified anyone in taking a cow 
under the Order. He thought the best way of diagnosing 
a case was by a clinical examination plus the microscope, 
and his one hope was that in the near future some method 
would be introduced that would enable them to discover 
the site and the extent of the disease. He could only repeat 
that he got nearly as good results in milk examination with 
the microscope as with the guinea-pig and that would 
explain his preference for the former test. He felt sure 
that his esteemed chief in the Veterinary Department at 
Liverpool would not object to members of the profession 
inspecting the records which they had on this particular 
point. ‘ [tis extremely gratifying,” said Mr. Matthews, in 
conclusion, “ to find that in principle you agree with what I 
have written. What I have said has not been directed, 
of course, at any particular person. I have been hitting 
at the inspector who does not do his job properly. The 
great point [ have endeavoured to make is the need for 
increased efficiency, in promoting which 1 desire to see 
the veterinary profession filling its proper réle as one of the 
great bulwarks of public health in this country.” 


= 


The Lampeter Council have decided to appoint Mr. D. 
Lloyd James, M.R.C.V.S., Cadabowen (in conjunction with 
the Llanybyther Council), as sanitary inspector under the 
Meat Regulations at a salary of £26 per annum, the Clerk 
explaining that half the salary would be repaid by the 
Ministry. 
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Tuberculin Test and Post-mortem Results on 45 Cattle 
Slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order of 19265. 


By J. F. D. Tort, M.R.C.V.S., F.L.S., 
Winchester. 


It is hoped that the following forty-five cases with the 
test and post-mortem results will prove of interest, and will 
induce other practitioners to record their experiences. 
Under the Order we now have an excellent chance to gauge 
the respective merits of the three tests. It will be noted, 
in the following cases, that the intradermal test has only 
failed in a few cases, whereas the ophthalmic has often 
signally failed to give any indication. On the other hand, 
in a few cases, the ophthalmic has given a reaction, whereas 
no reaction at all has been noted with the intradermal. 
The reliability of the old subcutaneous method is 
emphasised in cases Nos. 38 and 42. Its failure in case 
No. 26 can be explained, but this is not necessary, as some 
cows will pass if affected and vice versa. There is no doubt 
that for general convenience the combined intradermal and 
ophthalmic is by far the best, and I do not employ the 
subcutaneous now at all. There is absolutely no necessity 
to resort to the measurements for the intradermal as 
insisted on by the Ministry of Health, and too close 
attention to measurements is liable to lead to error, while 
in a reacting case they are superfluous. The old sub- 
cutaneous is undoubtedly very reliable, but it is not a 
practical or convenient test for a large herd, or for scattered 
cases, and when the multiplication of temperature 
recordings came into force, it made it a béte noir to the 
busy general practitioner. From my experience under 
the Order, in Grade A and other testings, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the new combined intradermal and 
ophthalmic methods are the best and most reliable, and 
where one fails, the other invariably shows. They also 
preclude any possibility of fraud, one of the great drawbacks 
with the old subcutaneous method. In the following cases, 
Case No. 30 is of great interest, and I should welcome 
any opinion as to how this heifer got infected. 

(1) Date. September 11th, 1925. 

Subject. Guernsey cow (third calver). 

Test Result. Intradermal reaction only. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura, on the peritoneum, Lesions were found in the 
following lymph glands : pharyngeal, subparotid, bronchial, 
and mesenterics. 

* * * 

(2) Date. September 12th, 1925. 

Subject. Shorthorn cow (in milk), 5 years oid. 

Test Result. Reaction to intradermal only. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura, pericardium and numerous lesions on epicardium. 
Miliary tuberculosis of the peritoneal cavity. Lesions 
were present in both kidneys, in spleen, liver, uterus and 
both ovaries. All the lymph glands, with exception of 
popliteal, affected. 

of * * * * 

(3) Date. September 22nd, 1925. 

Subject. Roan Shorthorn cow (in milk), 5 years old. 

Test Results. Slight reaction to intradermal. Very 
pronounced to ophthalmic. 
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Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura (visceral and parietal). Miliary tuberculosis of 
peritoneum. Mesenteric lymph glands were enlarged to 
the size of a hen’s egg and contained caseating and 
calcifying lesions. All other lymph glands affected, except 
the popliteal. 

* * 4 

(4) Date. September 30th, 1925. 

Subject. Guernsey heifer, 2 years old. 

Test Results. Passed subcutaneous test 8 
before. Not retested. 

Post-mortem. Very numerous calcifying and caseating 
lesions in both lungs, lesions on pleura (visceral, parietal, 
and diaphragmatic). Faint lesions on great omentum. 
Lesions observed in following lymph glands : pharyngeal, 
cesophageal, subparotid, bronchial, and mediastinals. 

* * * * * 

(5) Date. October 3rd, 1925. 

Subject. Friesian heifer. 

Test Result. Reacted to intradermal and ophthalmic. 
Post-mortem. Lesions in both Macroscopic 
lesions in the udder. Lesions in following lymph glands : 
pharyngeal, bronchial, mediastinal, subparotid, and in 
mesenterics. Supramammaries apparently normal. 

* * *” * 


(6) Date. October 4th, 1925. 

Subject. Roan Shorthorn cow, 8 years old. 

Test Result. Intradermal reaction only. 

Post-mortem. Tuberculosis of both lungs and pleura 
(parietal). Lesions were present in liver and on surface 
of spleen. The following lymph glands were involved : 
pharyngeals, subparotid, bronchials, mediastinals, mesen- 
terics and supramammary. No visible alterations in udder 


months 


lungs. 


tissue. 

(7) Date. October 6th, 1925. 

Subject. Roan shorthorn cow, 10 years old (recently 
in milk). 

Test Result. Reaction to intradermal. Slight 
ophthalmic. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura. Lesions were present on pericardium, peritoneum, 


in liver substance and in both kidneys. All lymph glands 
affected except popliteal. No visible alterations in udder 


tissue. 


* * * * * 


(8) Date. October 9th, 1925. 

Subject. Friesian cow (not in milk), 10 years old. 

Test Result. Reacted to subcutaneous 3 years ago. 
Not retested. 

Post-mortem. Lesions in both lungs. Pleura normal. 
Lesions in the liver. Advanced tuberculous mastitis. 
Lesions present in following lymph glands: pharyngeal, 
subparotid, bronchials, mediastinals, portal, and supra- 


mammaries. 
* * * 

(9) Date. October 9th, 1925. 

Subject. Red Shorthorn cow (in milk), 4 years old. 

Test Result. Reacted to subcutaneous when a heifer. 
Not retested. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs, pleura, 
pericardium, and peritoneum. Advanced tuberculous 


mastitis. Numerous tubercles on surface of liver, and in 
substance of both kidneys. All lymph glands, including 
popliteals, affected. 


* * * * * 


(10) Date. October 26th, 1925. 
Subject. Roan Shorthorn cow (not in milk), 4 years old. 
Test Result. Reacted to intradermal only. 


Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis peritoneal cavity. 
Mesenteric lymph glands greatly enlarged, caseating and 
calcifying. Lesions were observed in both bronchial 
lymphatic glands, but there were no macroscopic lesions in 
the lungs. 


* * * * 
(11) Date. October 26th, 1925. 
Subject. Roan Shorthorn cow (in milk), 7 years old. 
Test Result. Intradermal reaction only. 


Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs, and 
visceral and parietal pleura, bronchial, mediastinal, 
cesophageal, and mesenteric lymph glands greatly enlarged 
and contained caseating and calcifying lesions. 


(12) Date. October 26th, 1925. 

Subject. Red and white Shorthorn cow (in milk), 6 years 
old. 

Test Result. Reaction to intradermal and ophthalmic. 

Post-mortem. Lesions in both lungs, but nut numerous. 
Pleura normal. Lesions on right ventricle, right auricle, 
and pulmonary artery, and on pericardium. Portal 
lymphatics normal, but liver contained miliary tubercles. 
Supramammeary glands in early stages, udder tissue normal. 
Following lymph glands were greatly enlarged and con- 
tained lesions: pharyngeals, cesophageals, mediastinals, 
and bronchials (the latter were as large as a turkey’s egg). 


7 * * * * 
(13) Date. October 26th, 1925. 
Subject. Roan Shorthorn cow (in milk), 7 years old 


(this was the third cow at the same place, and was reported 
by owner on advice of Mr. J. Facer, M.R.C.V.S.). 

Test Result. Reacted to intradermal only. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs, pleura 
(visceral and parietal). Miliary tuberculosis of peritoneal 
cavity. Following lymph glands greatly enlarged and 
containing lesions: pharyngeals, cesophageals, bronchials, 
mediastinals, mesenterics, and supramammaries in the 
early stages, with no macrosopic lesions in the udder tissue. 


(14) Date. October 26th, 1925. 
Subject. Guernsey cow (in milk, just had second calf). 
Test Result. Intradermal reaction only. 
Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura. Lesions in left kidney and at irregular intervals 


over the peritoneum. Following lymph glands were 
involved: pharyngeals, bronchials, mediastinals, portal, 
supramammary (no visible udder lesions). Numerous 
lesions on thoracic surface of diaphragm and on the great 


omentum. 


* * * 
(15) Date. October 27th, 1925. 
Subject. Red and white Shorthorn cow (in milk), 6 
years old. 
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Test Result. Passed subcutaneous test in July 1925. 
Reacted to the intradermal in October. No reaction to 
ophthalmic. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs. 
Ca seating and calcifying lesions in following lymph glands : 
pharyngeals, cesophageals, bronchials, portal, and mes- 
enterics and in liver substance. 


(16) Date. October 28th, 1925. 

Subject. Guernsey cow (in milk), 7 years old. 

Test Result. Reaction to intradermal only. 

Post-mortem. Lesions in both lungs and on parietal 
pleura. Tuberculous lesions were also observed on the 
left auricle and left ventricle. Advanced intestinal 
tuberculosis, the mesenteric lymph glands being enormously 
enlarged and caseating. The following lymph glands were 
involved: pharyngeals, cesophageals, bronchial, medias- 
tinal. Lesions were observed in right kidney and splenic 
capsule. 

* * * * 

(17) Date. November 5th, 1925. 

Subject. Guernsey cow (in milk). 

Test Result. Reaction to intradermal and ophthalmic. 

Post-mortem. Lesions in both lungs but not numerous. 
There were a few lesions about the size of a millet seed on 
the parietal pleura. Lesions were observed on the right 
ventricle. Caseating and calcifying lesions were present 
in the substance of the spleen, liver and both kidneys. 
The following lymph glands were involved: pharyngeals, 
subparotid, bronchial, mediastinal, mesenteric, portal, 
and pre-crural. 

* * * * * 

(18) Date. November l4th, 1925. 

Subject. Guernsey cow (in milk), 5 years old. 

Test Result. Very definite to ophthalmic, indefinite 
to the intradermal. 

Post-mortem. Lesions in both lungs. Pleura normal. 
Lesions were observed in the liver and in the udder, and 
in the pharyngeal, subparotid, cesophageal, bronchial, 
mediastinal, supramammary and portal lymphatic glands. 


(19) Date. November 24th, 1925. 

Subject. Blue roan Shorthorn cow (not in milk), 8 years 
old. 

Test Results. Intradermal reaction only. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura. Miliary tuberculosis of peritoneum. Advanced 
tuberculous mastitis. Lesions on both auricles and 
ventricles. All lymph glands involved except the popliteal 
and pre-scapular. 

* * * 

(20) Date. November 28th, 1925. 

Subject. Black and white Friesian cow (in milk), 7 
years old. 

Test Result. Reacted to both, but ophthalmic very 
slight. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura. Advanced tuberculous mastitis. All lymph 
glands, including popliteal, were greatly enlarged and 
contained caseating and calcifying lesions. 


(21) Date. January 2nd, 1926. 

Subject. White Shorthorn cow (in milk), third calver. 
Clinical picture suggested Johné’s disease. 

Test Result. Intradermal only. 

Post-mortem. Advanced intestinal tuberculosis, the 
mesenteric lymph glands were greatly enlarged and 
contained caseating and calcifying lesions. Lungs and 
other viscera and associated lymph glands were normal. 

(22) Date. February 18th, 1926. 

Subject. Red Shorthorn cow (in milk). 

Test Result. Slight intradermal. Pronounced ophthal- 
mic. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura, and on peritoneum. The majority of the lymph 
glands were involved. Early lesions were noted in the 
right supramammary gland, left was normal, and no naked 
eye lesions in the udder. 

(23) Date. February 18th, 1926. 

Subject. Guernsey cow (in milk). 

Test Result. Intradermal only and not very pronounced. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura. Lesions in following lymph glands: oesophageal, 
subparotid, bronchial and mediastinals. 

* * * * 

(24) Date. March 2nd, 1926. 

Subject. Red Shorthorn cow (in milk). 

Test Results. Intradermal pronounced. Ophthalmic 
slight. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura. The following lymph glands were affected: 
pharyngeals, cesophageals, bronchials, and portals. Les- 
ions were present on Glisson’s capsule and in liver substance, 

(25) Date. March 6th, 1926. 

Subject. Pedigree roan Shorthorn bull. 

Test Result. Slight intradermal. Pronounced 
ophthalmic. 

Post-mortem. Tuberculosis of the pharynx and the 
associated lymph glands. The pharyngeals were greatly 
enlarged and contained caseating and calcifying lesions. 
The subparotids were involved, and slight lesions were 
observed in the left lung. ~* 

*/” * * * * 

(26) Date. March 12th, 1926. 

Subject. Guernsey cow (in milk), second calver. 

Test Result. Had been tested by subcutaneous method 
by another veterinary surgeon and had redacted. 

Post-mortem. No lesions could be detected anywhere. 

(27) Date. March 13th, 1926. 

Subject. Roan Shorthorn cow (in milk). 

Test Result. Definite to intradermal. No ophthalmic 
reaction. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs, pleura, 
and a few miliary tubercles on Glisson’s capsule. The 
following lymph glands were affected: pharyngeals, 


cesophageals, subparotids, bronchial and mediastinals. 
* * * 


(28) Date. March 30th, 1926. 
Subject. Jersey cow. 
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Test Result. Reacted to intradermal and ophthalmic. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura. The bronchial and mediastinal lymph glands were 
invelved. Other orgaus and glands normal. 

* * * * * 

(29) Date. April 14th, 1926. 

Subject. White Shorthorn cow (in milk). 

Test Result. Intradermal reaction only. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura. Lesions were present on Glisson’s capsule and in 
liver substance. Bronchial, mediastinal and _ portal 
lymphatic glands involved. 

* * * * * 

(30) Date. April 16th, 1926. 

Subject. Guernsey heifer, 10 months old. 

Test Result. Pronounced ophthalmic. 
dermal. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs, 
pericardium, pleura, peritoneum, lesions in spleen, both 
kidneys, liver, and in all the lymphatic glands except the 
popliteal and supramammary. 

Remarks. This heifer from birth refused any food except 
her mother’s milk, and when separated the parent cow 
would wade across the river and allow this heifer to suckle. 
The cow was tested by all three methods and passed them 
all. Microscopical examination of her milk proved 
negative and biological test was also negative. ‘The rest 
of the herd are also tubercle-free, according to all tests. 

* * * * 

(31) Date. April 16th, 1926. 

Subject. White Shorthorn cow (in milk). 

Test Result. Positive to ophthalmic. 
intradermal. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis both lungs, pleura, 
peritoneum. Lesions in all lymph glands except the 
popliteal. Amyloid disease of the liver was noted. 

* 


* * * * 


Slight intra- 


Indefinite to 


(32) Date. April 29th, 1926. 
Subject. Jersey cow ( in milk). 
Test Result. ‘To intradermal only. 


Post-mortem. Large tuberculous lesions in left lung and 
in both bronchial lymphatic glands. Right lung normal. 
Tuberculous mastitis. Tuberculous lesions in both supra- 
mammary glands. 

* * * * * 

(33) Date. April 29th, 1926. 

Subject. Red Shorthorn cow. 

Test Result. Reacted to both. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura and the associated lymphatie glands. 

* * * * * 

(34) Date. April 27th, 1926. 

Subject. Red and white Shorthorn cow. 

Test Result. Reaction to intradermal only. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs. Les- 
ions in pharyngeal, bronchial, and mediastinal lymphatic 
glands. 


* * ok 
(35) Date. Apsil 28th, 1926. 
Subject. Roan Shorthorn cow (in milk). 
Test Result. Pronounced to intradermal. No ophthal- 
mic. 
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Post-mortem. Lesions in bronchial and mediastinal 
lymph glands, in the liver and portal lymphatics, on 
peritoneum, and in mesenteric lymph glands. 


(36) Date. May 17th, 1926. 
Subject. Roan Shorthorn cow (in milk). 
Test Result. Reaction to both. 


Post-mortem. Lesions in both lungs and associated 
lymph glands, and in irregular groups of the mesenterics. 
Supramammary glands were both involved, but no macros- 
copic lesions in udder tissue. 


(37) Date. May 26th, 1926. 
Subject. Guernsey cow (in milk). 
Test Result. Reacted to intradermal only. 


Post-mortem. Tuberculosis of both lungs (right worst), 
and their associated lymph glands. Miliary tuberculosis 
of peritoneum and the associated glands, advanced hepatic 
and renal tuberculosis. 

* * 

(38) Date. May 29th, 1926. 

Subject. Black Welsh cow (in milk). 

Test Result. Reacted to subcutaneous 4 years ago. 
Not retested. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
associated glands. Miliary tuberculosis of peritoneum and 
associated glands and lesions in following viscera: liver 
(and portal lymphatics), udder (very advanced), kidneys, 
uterus, and ovaries. 

* * aR 

(39) Date. May 29th, 1926. 

Subject. Roan Shorthorn cow (dry). 

Test Result. Reacted to both, but ophthalmic slight. 

Post-mortem. Caseating and calcifying lesions in 
subparotid, pharyngeal and cesophageal lymph glands. 
Lesions were present in some of the mesenteric lymphatics 
and in the portals. 

* * * 

(40) Date. June 26th, 1926. 

Subject. Red Shorthorn heifer. 

Test Result. Very definite intradermal. 
ophthalmic. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs, pleura, 
and in all associated lymph glands. Miliary tuberculosis 
of peritoneum, and lesions on surface of spleen, in liver 
substance, both kidneys, uterus, and associated lymph 
glands. 


None to 


* * * * 


(41) Date. September 20th, 1926. 

Subject. Red pedigree Shorthorn eow (in milk). 

Test Result. Intradermal only. 

Post-mortem. Tuberculous lesions in both lungs, but 
these were localised. Lesions were noted in bronchial 
lymph glands. The pharyngeal and cesophageal lymph 
glands were greatly enlarged, and contained caseating and 
calcifying lesions. 

* * * 

(42) Date. October 7th, 1926. 

Subject. Black Welsh cow (in milk). 

Test Result. Reacted 4 years ago to subcutaneous 
method and was not retested. 
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Post-mortem. Advanced tuberculosis of pharynx and 
associated glands. The following lymph glands contained 
caseating or calcifying lesions: bronchial, mediastinal, 
cesophageal, mesenteric and portal. Lesions were present 
in liver substance. No lesions observable in lungs. 

* * * 

(43) Date. October Lith, 1926. 

Subject. Guernsey cow (in milk). 

Test Result. Intradermal very pronounced. 
ophthalmic. 

Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
associated lymph glands. Lesions were present on parietal 
pleura and in pharyngeal and cesophageal glands, in the 
liver and portal lymphatics. 

* * * * 


Slight 


(44) Date. October 8th, 1926. 

Subject. Pedigree Shorthorn bull. 

Test Results. This bull belonged to a Grade A herd, 
and for the past 4 years had passed all three tests at 
regular 6-month intervals. It finally reacted to the 
intradermal in October, 1926. 

Post-mortem. Tuberculous lesions in bronchial lymph 
glands only. The rest of the viscera and lymph glands 
were normal, with the exception of the kidneys, which were 


affected with chronic interstitial nephritis. 
* * * * 


(45) Date. October 30th, 1926. 

Subject. Red and white Shorthorn cow (dry). 

Test Result. Definite to intradermal. No ophthalmic 
reaction. 


Post-mortem. Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs and 
pleura and of the associated lymph glands. Miliary 
tuberculosis of peritoneum and of all the viscera and 
lesions in all the associated lymph glands, with the 
exception of the supramammary and popliteals. Lesions 
were present on the pericardium, epicardium, and in 
substance of heart muscle. 


PERSONAL. 


Will.—Mr. Edward Hugh Leach, F.R.C.V.S. (74), The 
Chestnuts, Newmarket St. Mary, Suffolk, one of the 
leading veterinary surgeons at Newmarket, left £41,750 
with net personalty £32,074. 


Colonial Appointments.—The following appointments 
are among those made by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies during the month ended 10th December, 1926 :— 


Name. Appointment. Colony. 
Mr. T. F. O’Brien, Veterinary 
M.R.C.V.S. Officer. Nigeria. 
Mr. D. L. O’Brien, Veterinary 
M.R.C.V.S. Officer. Uganda. 
Mr. R. C. V. Fisher, Veterinary 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. Officer. Uganda. 
Lieut. E. Beaumont, Veterinary 
M.R.C.V.S. Officer. Kenya. 
OBITUARY. 


FatsHaw.—Dec. 10, at Singapore, Percy Scott Falshaw, 
M.R.C.V.S., late Govt. Veterinary Surgeon for Straits 
Settlements. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEW YEAR MESSAGE. 


“That the coming year may bring increasing 
prosperity to the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, to all its Branches 
and Divisions, and to all its members at home and 
abroad” is the heartfelt wish of your President. 

I think one may claim that, in spite of strikes and’ 
grave national depression, the past year has been an 
unusually successful one for the Association, which 
has increased in numbers, usefulness, and in pro- 
fessional and national importance. Yet there must 
be a further advance-—and I venture to predict that 
there will be an advance—in each of these respects 
during the coming year. 

There are still some members of this small 
profession who do not belong to the Association, for 
reasons best known to themselves, or possibly for no 
reason at all. It may be just thoughtlessness, or it 
may be, in a few cases, that some decision or action 
of the Association did not conform to their views. 
In the latter case I would ask for forbearance and a 
wider outlook, while noting that no decision is 
ever taken by the Council of the Association without 
very careful consideration of all sides of the question. 
The Council, being elected by the various Divisions, 
is an ideally-elected professional parliament, having 
a wide range of action in matters that fall outside 
the scope of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
In such matters it is the only body that can be said 
to represent the profession and as such it is rapidly 
becoming generally recognived by National and Local 
Government bodies. During the past year the 
Association has been consulted and its advice sought 
by those bodies and, as a result, the status of the 
profession has been raised and its usefulness in the 
Public Service greatly increased. The nature of 
many of these consultations is such that they cannot 
be published. Thus it is that members cannot always 
be given the reasons for certain decisions, which they 
are asked to accept with loyalty. 

The excellent work of previous Presidents was 
splendidly carried on last year by Professor Buxton, 
and with the co-operation of all members of the 
Association I shall do my utmost, not only to main- 
tain, but also to extend its sphere of usefulness, 
This can only be done with the loyal support of all, 
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at home and abroad, remembering our professional 
motto “ Vis Unita Fortior.” 

I am most optimistic as to the future of the pro- 
fession, in spite of the great reduction in the number 
of horses in the country. There are not wanting 
signs of a return to popularity of the horse in indus- 
trial circles, for it has been clearly shown that moderate 
loads for moderate distances can be conveyed more 
economically by the horse than by motors. Then, 
the Veterinary Public Health work in connection 
with the Meat and Milk supplies is making 
very rapid strides and is carrying with it reason- 
able remuneration. Agriculture has been through 
a period of depression, but authorities in a position 
to form sound opinions do not hesitate to prophesy 
improvement in the near future. With such improve- 
ment and the increasing all-round value of livestock 
the veterinary surgeon will be still more in demand 
and the farmer will be in a better position to pay for 
his services. 

The Annual Congress will this year be held at 
Torquay, at the invitation of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, during the month of September. It is the 
earnest hope and confident expectation of the officers 
of the Association that a large number of members 
will make arrangements to attend and make it a great 
success. The actual date and the provisional pro- 
gramme will be published in the Record in the near 
future. 

In conclusion, I wish to make an appeal for con- 
tributions tu our weekly journal The Veterinary 
Record, in the way of clinical articles. Every 
practitioner enjoys reading of his professional brother’s 
interesting cases. Let us each determine to record 
at least one of our interesting or difficult cases, and if 
we act up to our resolution a still more useful Record 
will be the result. The view of the founder of this 
journal, the late William Hunting—himself one of 
the finest observers—cannot be too often repeated, 
He said: “ Clinical observation makes a skilful’ prac- 
titioner, but his skill dies with him. By recording 
his observations he adds to the knowledge of his pro- 
fession, and assists by his facts in building up a solid 
edifice of pathological science.”’ 


THE ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 


The report submitted by Sir John Moore to the 
Central Veterinary Society is one of the most interesting 
presented by any delegate who attended the Royal 


Sanitary Institute Congress, which was held in London 
in July of last year. It shows not only the keen 
interest taken by the delegate in the papers submitted, 
but a highly commendable desire to uphold the dignity 
and further the progress of veterinary public healty 
work. 

His recommendation that the term “ Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Section ” should be changed to “ Veterin- 
ary Preventive Medicine ” is one which will, we feel 
sure, be acceptable to all our readers. There may 
even be some who would prefer the term ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Medicine Section’ to be used, so as to fall into 
line with the British Medical Association’s programme 
referred to in the leading article in our issue of Decem- 
ber 18th. That a change in the designation of the 
Section is necessary every one will agree, for the term 
Veterinary Inspector is only used in connection with 
the Diseases of Animals Acts and Orders. Now that 
veterinarians take a considerable part in public 
health work, the time has arrived when we should 
apply the term “ Veterinary Officer ” to all who are 
engaged in connection with this work, in the same way 
as “ Medical Officer’ is used for members of that 
profession who are appointed as health officers. It 
is true that they are so termed in the Public Health 
Acts, but they had to begin in the way we now propose 
to do. 

The proposal should be taken up at the earliest 
possible moment and representations made to have 
the alteration brought into effect at the Royal Sanitary 
Congress which is to be held at Hastings in July,1927. 

We feel sure Alderman Phené Neal and our friends 
in the sister profession who are so intimately associated 
with us in the work of the Institute would, if 
approached, render us every assistance in carrying 
out our desire. 

We hope the “ National ” will, without delay, take 
this matter up with vigour. 


RESEARCHES ON DISTEMPER. 

The North American Veterinarian of December, 1926, 
announces that in its next issue it will publish Carr4’s 
report of twenty years’ research on causal agents in canine 
distemper. It will be in full, and will contain all the 
charts in the author’s original MS., published in the current 
issue of Revue générale de Médécine Vétérinaire. A 
summary of Carré’s first two original papers appeared in 
The Veterinary Record of 1903 and 1905 and another 
paper was included in the Proceedings of the International 
Veterinary Congress, which was to be held in London, in 
August 1914, but had to be abandoned at the outset in 
consequence of the outbreak of the Great War. There is 
no doubt that Carré’s report will create great interest in 
scientific and canine circles. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


A Pulmonary Problem. 
By H. Liewetyn-Jones, M.R.C.V.S., Denbigh. 


On August: 30th I was called to see a cross-bred 
Shorthorn cow, which had calved her second calf 
about two months previously. She was in good 
condition and the owner assured me that he had never 
noticed anything wrong with her prior to that morn- 
ing, when she was discovered standing in the field 
with her head and neck outstretched and breathing 
very hard. It was with some difficulty that she 
walked to the loose box, where I found her. 

To me—at first sight—she presented the picture of 
a cow suffering from acute double pneumonia—of 
some days standing- but the owner was emphatic 
that she was perfectly all right the previous evening. 
I proceeded to examine her and found the respirations 
were 52 per minute, pulse 64 and not very easily felt, 
temperature 101°F. On auscultation, there was no 
sign of air passing through the right lung— at least 
that is what I thought—but markedly exaggerated 
sounds were noted on the opposite side. It was 
practically impossible to make her move and she stood 
with the right elbow well turned out, and when tapped 
smartly with the knuckles over that side she winced 
and grunted. 

I could not—to my own satisfaction— explain the 
train of symptoms and I[ must say I remained curious 
to the very end. 

Without divulging any of my thoughts to the owner, 
I commenced treating the case as one of pulmonary 
congestion—a good mustard plaster—purge and 
heart stimulants, plenty of fresh air and warmth. 
For several days the animal presented the same 
dismal picture—the temperature rose to 104°F—a 
painful cough difficult and accelerated breathing— 
tongue protruded—always standing in the same 
corner—never laid down— complete loss of appetite—— 
but drank milk, gruel, ete. 

One morning, nine days after the onset, the owner 
"phoned to say that the cow was very much swollen 
all along the right side. 

On arrival, I found this was due to very extensive 
subcutaneous emphysema, which extended right 
forward along the side of the neck as far as the ear, 
and backwards over the ribs and flank, underneath 
the abdomen and down the inside of the hind leg. 
This remained as long as the animal lived—but to a 
lesser degree. It was evident that air was escaping 
from the chest through the pleurae and intercostal 
spaces. There was no sign of an external injury. 

On the same day I first detected signs of moving 
liquid in the chest. This noise increased daily— 
until it eventually resembled someone agitating water 
in a bucket. From about the same time I thought 
I could detect the faint passage of air—along the 
upper border of the ribs, near the spine. 

The case was now a puzzle to me, but I told the 
owner definitely that the animal had ruptured the 
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lung, and that the case was hopeless. However, the 
animal lived until the 15th September. She occasion- 
ally laid down--during the last few days—-but not 
for long. It was evident that it caused her pain. 
She also during that time partook of some long hay 
and the owner said that he was almost certain he saw 
her ruminating. 

The feces were fairly normal though lacking in 
quantity, but she had been purging in small quantities 
during the first week. 

A post-mortem examination was conducted on the 
following day. I have decided not to disclose the 
result to-day, but to wait for a fortnight and in the 
meantime to invite the readers of the Record to venture 
to express an opinion as to the cause of the trouble. 
It is quite possible that some have met with similar 
cases, but perhaps it will afford others some pleasure 
in thinking over and analysing my too-imperfect 
description of the case. The symptoms described 
are exactly as I found them during life and not made 
to fit the case after | had held a post-mortem- for it 
is very easy to be wise after the event. 

I do not adopt this course with the idea of testing 
the diagnostic powers of my colleagues, but simply 
in the hope that it may interest some of them. 


Tetanus in Cattle. 
By J. Lyncu, M.R.C.V.S,. New Ross. 


November 15th: I was called at 9 a.m. to see two 
two-year-old bullocks— one was reported to be stiff 
and the other to have a “ murrain.” 

I saw the animals half-an-hour later. One bullock 
was tympanitic. I punctured the rumen and gave 
ol. tereb. and ol]. menth. pip. in ol. lini. The other 
animal was very stiff; it was suffering from tetanus. 
The former showed no bad symptoms, but was 
decidedly tetanic ; it fed, cudded and appeared all 
right until moved. I gave a dose of serum. 

November 16th : I punctured the tympanitic animal 
again and gave formalin 3ii. through the canula. 
This animal appeared peculiar about the head and 
was not inclined to stank It took a little bran 
drink. The second animal was unchanged, feeding 
well, 

November 17th : Tympanitic bullock showed definite 
signs of tetanus. The neck was stiff, and the mem- 
brana nictitans shot over the eye* when animal 
became excited. The hind legs were very abducted. 

Animal No, 2 was doing well. 

November 18th: Tympanitic animal was down on 
its side in a very bad way. I ordered it to be destroyed. 

No change in the bullock that was tetanic from the 
commencement. 

November 20th: This animal rather suddenly 
became worse, it was unable to rise and stretched out 
on its side. It died this night. 

These two animals, with two others, were purchased 
on the 5th November. A week later one was stiff 
and had been for five or six days before I saw them. 
They were on a good grass field and received about 
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6lbs. of equal¥parts cotton cake, crushed oats and 
maize daily. 

There was no history of a wound, ete.the only 
thing the owner could tell me was that a male goat 
worried the animals a night or two after they had been 
put on the field. 

I have been twenty-two years in practice and have 
only met with five cases of tetanus in cattle (except 
calves) during that period. I consider it an extra- 
ordinary coincidence that two cattle should have been 
affected in a herd of four. 

I should be glad to hear the opinions of some mem- 
bers on these cases. 

I may mention that I never saw the symptoms so 
pronounced in cattle as I did in these mentioned. 
The neck was stiff, the tail stuck out and the mem- 
brane shot over eye when you excited the animals. 

The first two cases of tetanus I met in cattle were in 
newly-calved cows. Both showed colicky symptoms 
and were tympanitic: 1 did not see this latter 
symptom mentioned in any of the text books. I 
may also mention that I did not diagnose either of 
these cases until 1 commenced dosing the animals. 


The Use of Spinal Anzsthesia in Replacement of 
Uterine Eversion in the Cow. 


By Lt.-Colonel J. P. Turner, Vet.-Res. 


(Reprinted from the November, 1926 issue of the U.S. 
Army “ Veterinary Bulletin.) 


Inthe replacement of uterine eversion of the cow, Dr. 
Franz Benesch recommends spinal anesthesia induced 
by 20 to 30 c.c. of a 3—4 per cent. solution of procaine 
injected into the spinal canal at the first “ soft spot ” 
posterior to the sacro-coccygeal articulation. Four 
grain procain capsules are very satisfactory for making 
the solution. The writer uses a 2-inch, 16 gauge 
needle for this purpose, which is inserted at a slight 
angle until it touches the bone at the base of the spinal 
canal. 

The amount of procain solution used varies accord- 
ing to the size and age of the patient. In two cases 
treated by this method on July 23rd and 24th, 1926, 
30 c.c. were used. These cows were large Holstein- 
Friesians. The first case had a complete eversion 
with the uterus touching the ground and the placenta 
adherent. Complete anesthesia was obtained before 
the placenta had been removed and the uterus 
cleansed. ‘This is manifested by an extreme re- 
laxation of the tail ; it seems almost possible to tie 
the latter organ into knots. The second case had 
released the placenta and the uterus was hanging on a 
line with the tarsus. Anesthesia was complete in 

this case within ten minutes after injection. 

' The replacement of an everted uterus with the 
treatment used prior to the advent of spinal anesthesia 
has usually taken all the joy out of life even when 
chloral hydrate was administered, and the hind- 
quarters of the animal, after being cast, were raised 
to an angle of 30 degrees with the hock hobbles and 
a block and fall. 
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The entire absence of straining following spinal 
anesthesia makes the replacement very simple and 
easy, the writer relieving both of the cases cited 
within a few minutes with the patients in the standing 
position. After the uterus is cleansed, it is lifted with 
a folded rubber blanket by two assistants until it is 
slightly above a line with the vulva. By using the 
knuckles and starting close to the vulva, the organ is 
quickly replaced, as the operation is aided by gravity. 
After replacement, the uterus is smoothed out as 
much as possible, but no uterine injections are used. 

As both cases were a distance of ten miles from the 
writer's office, a deep tape suture was applied through 
the vulva and left twenty-four hours. This operation 
is painless. Doubtless this suturing is unnecessary, 
but distance of cases and a long experience have caused 
its adoption as a precautionary measure. No un- 
pleasant sequele were noted in either case, save the 
usual catarrhal endometritis, which is ordinarily 
present in all eversion cases. Both animals recovered 
after two weekly treatments of uterine douching, 
using 10 per cent. Lugol’s solution. 

These cows showed considerable contraction of the 
flexor muscles of the hind legs and a slight lack of 
co-ordination, lasting two or three hours after the 
spinal injections. 


REPORTS. 


[DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—CANADA. REPORT 
OF THE VETERINARY DirREcTOR GENERAL (GEORGE 
Hitton, V.O.), FOR THE YEAR ENDING Marcu 
1926. Pe. 41]. 


To the British veterinarian, the most interesting 
part of this concise Report is the short section on 
page 13 which deals with the veterinary arrangements 
that have to be made in connexion with the shipments 
of store cattle to Great Britain. 

In so far as an official report may reveal anything 
approaching human feeling, there may be discerned 
in this section a full appreciation of the care the 
British Ministry of Agriculture has taken in fixing 
the conditions considered by that body necessary to 
prevent the introduction of animal diseases from the 
American continent into this country. In the words 
of the Report : ‘** Much time and trouble have been 
expended in meeting the British Ministry’s require- 
ments governing the shipment of stores to Great 
Britain.” It is not generally realised that a Canadian 
veterinary inspector accompanies each shipment 
overseas, one of his duties being to examine the cattle 
daily during the voyage. 

A good deal has been written about the conveyance 
of horses by sea, chiefly by military writers, but here 
is a splendid opportunity for the Canadian veterinary 
service to add to our scientific knowledge in the 
matter of the sea transport of cattle. It is rather 
disappointing to find nothing in the Report embodying 
the experience already gained by the travelling in- 
spectors. Country practitioners in England are 
doubtless often asked what animal diseases might 
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possibly be brought in with Canadian stores. The 
Report says, in regard to this: ‘“ An epizootic of a 
reportable disease has fortunately not occurred, but 
limited outbreaks of glanders, mange, hog cholera, 
and rabies, have been dealt with.” One reads 
elsewhere in the Report how narrowly Canada may 
have escaped, by the vigilance of its veterinary service, 
the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease from Texas. 
Dourine and sheep scab are mentioned in the Report 
as not having occurred in Canada for many years. 
For the rest, they seem to be troubled much as we are 
with tuberculosis and contagious abortion in cattle. 

The work of veterinary inspectors in most of what, 
by comparison, are called “ new” countries is often 
facilitated by the goodwill and modern outlook of 
stock-owners, who perhaps on the whole have less 
spiritual pride than British farmers: in this Report 
one reads with pleasure that ‘‘ the public and especially 
the stock-owners of Canada,are showing an awakened 
interest in the subject of animal health, and in most 
cases display an intelligent willingness to co-operate 
with our officers in the work of controlling and 
eradicating contagious diseases.” What they are 
really showing is an awakened confidence in the work 
of the Canadian veterinary officers, and on that Mr. 
Hilton and his subordinates are to be warmly 
congratulated. 

EK. A. Watson, who served a long time in charge of 

the Veterinary Bacteriological Laboratory with the 
B.E.F. in France, presents a summary of his work 
on the Pathological Division. To those of us who 
are not bacteriologists, the most entertaining section 
in this summary is the account of the Fox Research 
Station at Charlottetown, P.E.I. From a veterinary 
point of view, the enterprise is important, and in view 
of the fact that a similar industry has been initiated 
in this country, the following quotations are given 
at length: “ This station was established about seven 
years ago for the purpose of engaging in a scientific 
study of the diseases of foxes in captivity. 
A great deal of pioneer work was necessary, and has 
been accomplished and, through the researches, field 
and laboratory studies and observations undertaken 
and the knowledge made available, the fox-farmer 
need not be less informed to-day in respect to hygiene, 
sanitation, and disease control than the breeders of 
any other class of live stock. Fox-farming seems to 
be permanently established in every province of 
Canada. Practising veterinarians are realising the 
needs of this comparatively new industry and, in 
increasing numbers, are specialising in fox diseases 
and hygiene and are establishing themselves in districts 
where their services are most required.” The italics 
are the reviewer's. 

It is further stated (and British veterinary prac- 
titioners who may be consulted should note this) 
that the Department of Agriculture in Canada has 
compiled a bulletin “ Fox Farming in Canada,” which 
has run through two editions. J. W. R. 


MANCHESTER REPORT. 
The Report of the M.O.H. of Manchester con- 
tains a resumé of the work done at the markets and 
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abattoirs, although no mention is made that the 
work was done under veterinary supervision. The 
number of animals killed during the year were : cattle 
60,171, sheep 252,382, lambs 80,474, calves 3,667, 
and pigs 19,168. The total amount of unsound food 
destroyed in the City was in tons : meat 406, fish 83, 
fruit 85, vegetables 207 ; in number, eggs 95,368, game 
350, poultry 4,870, rabbits 20,611. At the abattoirs 
and meat markets, in tons : 3704, from other places 171. 
No details are given as to the diseases which were 
found in the meat or the percentage of disease. In 
this age of progress we look for scientific statistics 
from large abattoirs and markets in relation to meat 
inspection. 

In the Report, Lieut.-Col. Brittlebank is given full 
credit for the work of his section, in which he testifies 
to the assistance received from the Manchester 
and Salford Milk Dealers’ Association, the Farmers’ 
Union, and the Cheshire School of Agriculture, 
specially mentioning the secretaries, Messrs. Stenton 
and Garner, and Principal Mercer. Cows to the 
number of 4,289 were examined in the City area, 
but none was found tuberculous ; 5,129 cows were 
examined in country farms, and eight found to be 
tuberculous ; fourteen cows were killed under veter- 
inary supervision ; 820 samples of milk were taken for 
bacteriological examination, of which twenty-eight 
were found to cause tuberculosis. 

Colonel Brittlebank states: ‘ Graded milks make 
little progress, as the price is too high,” and adds, 
“ the public do not understand the different grades 
of milk.” He also calls attention to the necessity 
of customers dealing with milk dealers who have the 
necessary apparatus for the proper cleansing of bottles. 
He might have added that it ought to be a punishable 
offence for rounds-men to fill bottles which had 
previously been used from their milk churns on the 
round. 


Grade A Milk Producers.—The producers of Grade A 
milk in the Plymouth district, whose numbers have in- 
creased from two to over twenty during the past two 
years, have formed themselves into an association, with 
the object of protecting their interests e.ud popularising 
the use of graded milk by the, public. 

Tuberculosis in Cardiganshire.—The return of animals 
slaughtered in Cardiganshire tor the year ended September 
30th under the Tuberculosis Order, shows that the valua- 
tion of the animals affected was put at £609 12s., and the 
compensation paid £338 15s. Fees of veterinary surgeons 
amounted to £305 14s. 6d. The Council decided that 
where the value of an animal was estimated at £8 or over, 
the veterinary inspector should consult the nearest local 
member in order to comirm the valuation previous to 
slaughter. 


Sheep-dipping in the West.—Sheep scab and _ sheep- 
dipping formed the subject of an address given by Mr. 
E. R. Edwards, an inspector of the Ministry, to the mem- 
bers of the Bideford Agricultural Discussion Society. He 
said the suggestion that there were hundreds of sheep on 
the Cornish moors that had never been dipped was a scan- 
dalous libel, and there was no truth in the often expressed 
idea that scab came from Dartmoor sheep or from Dart- 
moor. The meeting passed a resolution, to be sent to 
the Ministry, to the effect that a compulsory dipping order 
for the whole of Great Britain is desirable. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


Central Division. 
Sir JoHN Moore AND THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 
CONGRESS. 


Masor DuNKIN’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The principal features of a well-attended meeting 
of the Central Division, which was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C. on Thursday, December 2nd, 1926, 
were an outspoken expression of opinion concerning 
the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute as it 
relates to veterinary science, by the Division’s delegate 
tothe Jubilee Congress, Major-General Sir John Moore, 
and the delivering of an impressive address from the 
Chair by the new President of the Society, Major G. W. 
Dunkin. Furthermore, a well-sustained discussion 
and the relation of interesting cases in the “ Morbid 
Specimen” Section of the proceedings, contributed 
to the enjoyment of a thoroughly interesting gathering. 

In addition to those already mentioned, the meeting 
was attended by Messrs. W. Brown, T. Dalling, 
F. J. Eardley, Major F. T. G. Hobday, Messrs. H. 
D. Jones, H. C. P. King, and Herbert King, Major H. 
Kirk, Messrs. C. J. Macara-Finnie, J. H. Mason, 
Professor J. McCunn, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Captain 
F. ©. Minett, Lieut-.Col. W. A. Pallin, Messrs. 
W. Perryman, L. P. Pugh, J. Rowe, Lieut.- 
Col. P. J. Simpson, Mr. Sydney Slocock, Major P. W. 
Dayer-Smith, Professor A. R. Smythe, Messrs. J. 
Stephens, R. J. Stow, E. Lionel Stroud (Hon. 
Treasurer), Norman Thompson, W. K. 
Townson, A. ©. Wild, J. Willett, and J. D. 
Williams, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, and 
Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop Young, together with the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. J. F. Macdonald, and the following 
Visitors: Messrs. Fred Bullock, H. L. Carne, A. 
Galloway, G. K. Gatfield and W. 8. Gordon. 

The Minutes of the previous gathering of the Division 
which was the Annual Dinner, were taken as read, 
having been published in the Record, and they were 
signed as correct. : 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(1) Letters of apology for absence from Major C. 
Davenport, Lieut.-Col. J. W. Rainey, Major R. 
Catmur, Mr. H. L. Roberts, and Mr. T. L. Wright: 

(2) Letters of resignation from Mr. F. W. Chamber- 
lain, of Cheam, and from Mr. T. H. Michie, who hat 
left Enfield for Worcester. 

The Hon. SecreTAry said that, in accordance with 
the direction given him at the October meeting, 
he had written Major H. Mason, Professor E. G. 
Langford, and Colonel W. A. Wood, requesting those 
gentlemen to reconsider their resignations. Major 
Mason had replied that he would be pleased to con- 
tinue his membership as a country member (Applause); 
tke others had not replied. 

The resignations of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Michie were accepted with regret. The President 


undertook to see Colonel Wood and Professor Woold- 
ridge to approach Professor Langford in an endeavour 
to persuade them to retain their membership. 

(3) From Alderman W. Phené Neal, who had presided 
over the Veterinary Inspectors’ Section of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute’s Jubilee Congress, and who had 
been thanked by the Division for his conduct in that 
capacity, as follows :— 

My dear Sir,—I thank you very much for your letter of 
the 15th inst., and I am glad that my efforts meet with the 
approval of your Society. I hope we shall be able to do 
something which will be of material assistance to you all, 
and I await your further communication as to what subject 
would be most convenient to take up. 

The point [ want to particularly emphasise is that 
annually we have our conferences, at which admirable 
papers are read, valuable discussions follow, resolutions are 
passed, subsequently approved by the Council, sent to the 
Ministry and there it ends. I think that we should take steps 
to impress on the Ministry direct, probably by deputation, 
that we do not meet at these conferences merely to ‘let 
off steam.’—Yours very truly, P. 

J. F. Macdonald, Esy., 14 and 15 Coleman St., 

Honorary Secretary, London, E.C.2. 
The Central Veterinary Society, 18th October, 1926. 
183 Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, 8.W.15. 

Colonel Youne: With regard to the point of ap- 
proaching the Ministry direct, referred to by Alderman 
Neal in his letter, I saw the President of the National 
Veterinary Medieal Association and passed the matter 
over to him. I also communicated with Alderman 
Neal to the effect that Professor Wooldridge would get 
into touch with him on the subject. It now rests in 
Professor Wooldridge’s hands. 

Professor WooLpriIpGE: Colonel Young, as he has 
told you, drew my attention to this matter and he made 
an arrangement with Alderman Neal that we should 
meet and discuss it, but although I have made many 
attempts to get into immediate contact with Alderman 
Neal, up to the present I have failed. I shall persist 
in my efforts to get in touch with him in order to 
ascertain his views and to see if some harmonious 
effort can be put forward. 

(4) From the Assistant Secretary of the British 
Hay Traders’ Association, asking if the Society would 
give its support to the proposal set out in the following 
enclosed circular letter :— 


THe British Hay TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Council of the B.H.T.A. invite the co-operation of 
kindred Associations and others interested in horses in an 
attempt to expore the mis-statements put forth by motor 
makers as to the relative advantages and cost of Motor v. 
Horse Transport on roads. 

With a capital running into £60,000,000 it is not surprising 
that money is poured out like water upon lavish adver- 
tisements in the Press, which are supported as a matter 
of course by gushing leading articles singularly ill balanced 
and one sided, the writers of which seem lost to all sense of 
reason, proportion, and to the consequences which their 
arguments entail and which, by a course of logical deduc- 
tions, land them in hopeless quandaries. 

Motor making is described as a vast national industry, 
but it cannot by any stretch of imagination rank as a 
productive industry. 

Tn a minor degree, motorists rank with common carriers, 
hackney carriage drivers, livery stable keepers, cartage 
contractors, and railwaymen in the work of moving men 
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and matter from one place to another. But, like the rail- 
ways, they carinot, in so doing, produce a blade of grass, 
@ grain of corn, an apple, an egg, a mutton chop, or a 
pair of shoes to save their lives or their capital, while as 
to the bulk of the light cars produced, they are built for 
luxury, amusement, and swank pure and simple, and as 
such are no more entitled to industrial rank than are horse 
racing, the cinema, football matches, or prize fights. 

The return of the horse to single and pair horse van work 
in London and other large towns in the North and Midlands 
is most marked, while testimony comes fron New York 
that the number of horses to be seen at work in the com- 
mercial parts of New York city shows a striking increase 
during the last three or four years. 

But if we are to judge by what we read in the newspapers, 
the days of the pedestrian, the horse, the push pedaller, 
and the railways are numbered and numbered very short. 
Horses, sheep, cattle, with perambulators and hand carts 
must be swept off the roads to allow of motoring up to 80 
miles an hour, which would render any non motor use 
of the King’s Highway tantamount to holding a village 
revel on the G.W. permanent way. All the purposes for 
which our main roads, bye-roads and country lanes were 
constructed and have so far been maintained, must go by 
the board to make room for mechanical monsters construc- 
ted of tubes and wire, tin and matchlining, wind and rubber. 

For the day is coming, we are told, when everyone will 
possess a motor bike or a two seater, and walking, horse 
riding and driving, and railway travelling will become 
things of the past. All this may sound somewhat exagger- 
ated, but chapter and verse can easily be quoted in support 
of all that is here advanced. 

Possibly the writers are carried away by their own ver- 
bosity in their desire to please their advertising directors, 
or they may have written with the tongue in the cheek, 
and in the hope that their deliverances will not be re- 
membered to be brought up against them more than two 
days after publication. 

It is thought that railway companies, in view of their 
alarming financial position, would be willing to finance a 
moderate propaganda putting horse, motor and railway 
transport in true perspective, and thus checkmate an 
attack born in the motor shop, and fed and watered in the 
public Press, which mearis, if words mean anything, the 
complete ruin of our magnificent railway system. 

A railway motor lorry is now a rare sight on London 
streets, and the horse vans of cartage contractors greatly 
outnumber their motor-drawn vehicles. 

Municipal Councils find that scavenging costs far less 
when done by horse vehicles than when motors are used. 
But in some Borough Councils economy finds no place 
and so the extra cost of motor dust carts is ignored if not 
gloried in. 

On the other hand, there is an increase in the use of Ford 
and other light vans for the delivery of coal, bread, milk, 
meat, and other articles of domestic use. This type of 
car is costing much less money to-day than was the case 
a few years avo. 

Consequently, ton motor vans have been acquired hy 
small tradesmen, mostly on the hire purchase system, 
or picked up secondhand for a £10 note, and the hawker’s 
pony has been sold or turned out to grass or into the straw 
yard. 

When the actual cost of running such light cars is realised 
(and this includes the wages of a skilled driver) and when 
the wear and tear of constant daily use begins to tell upon 
fragile construction, comparisons in favour of the horse 
will be freely made, and the light horse will come hack to 
hie own as his big brother is already doing. 

A horse and van, each from 15 to 20 years old, are 
frequently to be seen at work and keeping their cos t money 
together, while showing few signs of the ravages of time, 
but five years’ continuous daily use of a Ford van reduces 
its value to some 10 per cent. of its new cost, and a few 
more such years places it on the scrap heap. 

On hearing that those to whom this circular is addressed 
are prepared to co-operate, a meeting will be arranged to 
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discuss and determine the form and extent of the propa- 
ganda to be set in motion.” 
Bens. Hopsis, 
Assistant Secretary. 
30 Corn Exchange Chambers, 
London, E C. 3. 
October 29th, 1925. 

Colonel Stimpson: I am really responsible for the 
bringing forward of this letter, as the gentleman who 
sent it is a near neighbour of mine and he requested 
me to bring it to the notice of this Society. I ex- 
plained to him that we were not a body which sub- 
scribed to propaganda of the type which was wanted 
in this connection. I do not make any proposition as 
to action being taken. 

Mr. McInrosu: I entirely disagree with Colonel 
Simpson on this point. I think that this is a matter 
in which the Society and the profession might well 
co-operate with the British Hay Traders’ Association. 
The motor industry is a very powerful one and is 
doing all it can to oust the horse from our big cities. 
It is up to every member of the profession, 
in the interest of the horse—-which has done 
so much in tue transport work of our great cities 
in the rast vo do everything he possihly can to sup- 
port any movement for the retaining of the horse in 
transport work. I think that such propaganda as is 
suggested by the British Hay Traders’ Association, if 
properly conducted, should make its influence felt 
in supporting the claims of the horse. For that reason 
I am very strongly in favour of supporting whole- 
heartedly the suggestions put forward by that body. 

Lieut.-Col. Youna: I take the same view as Mr. 
McIntosh. I think it is for the profession to show that 
it is in sympathy with these people. I am of opinion 
that we should show them that we are willing to help 
them in some way by getting out statistics to show the 
relative costs of horse and motor transport ; in any 
case, I feel that it would do good to the profession 
to be associated with them. . 

Replying to Mr. J. Willett, Colonel Simpson said 
that the writer of the letter was the authorised 
Assistant Secretary of the British Hay Traders’ 
Association. 

Mr. Rowe expressed agreement with the views of 
those who had spoken in favour of support being given 
to the British Hay Traders’ Association in this matter. 
It was truly regrettable to one who “ knew London 
in its palmiest days,” to see how the streets of London 
were, comparatively speaking, deserted by the horse. 

Colonel Simpson: I want to explain that it was 
through me that this matter has come up for considera- 
tion. But, while fulfilling my promise to the gentle- 
man who wrote the letter that I would bring it before 
you, I should like to say that I do feel that if any good 
is to be accomplished in this matter of propaganda, 
it must be done on a large scale and, that being so, 
to what practical extent can we support it ? Suppose 
we subscribed five guineas— that would be a mere 
flea-bite in the financial resources required to carry 
out propaganda throughout the length and breadth 
of the land in the face of the opposition of the powerful 
motor industry and I do not want the profession to 
show up in rather a poor light. 
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Mr. McInrosn: I do not think that any subscrip- 
tion is asked for—it is a question of giving moral 
support and sympathy. If any body of men 
should support propaganda of this kind it is the 
veterinary profession and for that reason I am_pre- 
pared to move that we do support them, first ascer- 
taining the bona fides of the body responsible for 
bringing this forward, and if we are satisfied on 
that point, then extend to them our moral support and 
sympathy in this matter with, if necessary, some small 
measure of financial assistance. 

Mr. Rowe seconded the proposition, and it was 
agreed that the Secretary should reply to the letter 
accordingly and that he should ask for further par- 
ticulars as to the mode of procedure which it was 
proposed to adopt. 

Nominations: The following gentlemen were 
nominated for membership of the Division :— Messrs. 
H. E. Bywater (Rayleigh), A. McEwen (Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town), and E. K. Gat- 
field (Regent’s Park). 

At this stage in the proceedings the President 
extended a warm welcome to Col. Pallin and Mr. 
H. L. Carne, who, said the President, was the possessor 
of a travelling research fellowship from Australia and 
who proposed to settle for six months at the Institute 
of Animal Pathology at Cambridge. 


Morsip SPECIMENS AND CASES OF INTEREST. 


Major Hoppay: I have two specimens of interest 
to show you to-night. One is sent by the kindness of 
Mr. Trevor Spencer, of Kettering, who, addressing 
his report of the case to the Editor of the Veterinary 
Journal, writes :— 

“A propos of the * Trojan Bull’ case, I send you, 
herewith, a portion of the steel framework of an um- 
brella which I saw removed from the stomach of a cow 
a few days ago. It is, as you will see, one of the 
double “ ribs’ of an umbrella thirteen inches long. 
Two other pieces of the same frame work were in the 
stomach, but these have been mislaid. I know 
nothing of the previous history of the cow or of the 
nature of any illness which preceded death, as J met 
with her at the knacker’s slaughterhouse when making 
another post-mortem. The knacker man, however, 
told me that she was supposed by the owner to have 
died from ‘a bad chill.” These umbrella ‘ribs’ 
were in the reticulum, the wall of which had been 
pierced by the one I send you and, having entered the 
liver, had caused a large abscess and, of course, 
septic peritonitis. My reason for sending you this 
note is, not because there is anything very unusual 
in a discovery of this kind, but as additional proof, 
if such were needed, that bovine animals will swallow 
these long pieces of wire or steel of their own volition 
and presumably out of pure ‘ cussedness.’ ” 

My account of the second specimen is given a little 
bit against myself. I have here a pair of artery for- 
ceps which I lost out of my case in June last, and for 
which I was inclined to blame my partners. On the 
14th of November, however, I received this letter 
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from Captain W. G. Green, of Marlborough, who is 
now with Mr. Broad. Mr. Green says :— 

“The owner of the colt with enlarged testicle which 
you castrated at Everleigh on June 19th last, wrote 
a few days ago to say there was a pair of scissors 
sticking out of the bag. 

“ T went over and examined the colt and found the 
handle part of a pair of artery forceps protruding from 
the scrotum. 

“ They were fairly difficult to extract, as cicatricial 
tissue had formed in and out all round the branches 
of the forceps, which were open. 

“*T will return them to you if you wish but they are 
badly corroded and, I should think, of little use.” 

These forceps, then, have been in that colt from 
June 19th to the 13th of November and apparently 
they were never noticed until a day or two before the 
latter date. This occurrence just shows one how 
very careful one has to be to count one’s instruments 
after the performance of an operation. 

Major Kirk: I have brought the posterior half 
of the carcase of a cat which was heavily in kitten, 
but which was brought to me looking very emaciated 
and ill. It belonged to a club and the history was 
that the club had been raided by the police (Laughter), 
and the cat was lost. When it was brought back 
there was an immense swelling down the inside of 
the left hind leg beneath the muscles, and which 
seemed to continue into the abdomen. It was painful 
and I could not make out its nature or origin. It was 
not pus that was in the swelling and I could only sur- 
mise that it was bowel. 

I destroyed the cat and on post-mortem exam- 
ination I found that the swelling contained ruptured 
uterus and a kitten. The uterus had been severed in 
several places and cotyledons, with kittens attached, 
were loose in the abdomen. The whole cavity was a 
terrible mess of sloughed tissue and blood clot. 

How it got down inside the muscles of the leg I 
cannot imagine. 

I have here another specimen of a case about which 
Professor Wooldridge gave me some advice in the late 
summer—a lipoma in a parrot. I chloroformed the 
parrot and removed the lipoma and I was surprised 
to find that, despite its size and the fact that it went 
right round the cloaca and down the leg it came out 
very easily. Unfortunately, the parrot died under the 
operation. The growth, which had been on the parrot 
for a year, weighed cight ounces. 

About two months ago I was asked to attend 
a young cat which had fallen out of a window 
in Whitehall. It had lost the use of its hind 
leg and when I was called in, I diagnosed a 
fracture, for which the leg was set in pitch plaster. 
After a fortnight, although the limb had been per- 
fectly immobile, there was no disposition to use it and 
I removed the plaster. I found that the leg was limp 
and lifeless—it was, in fact, atrophied. Therefore, 
after consulting the wishes of the owner, the kitten 
was destroyed. I than dissected away the muscles 
of the injured leg and found that a perfect union had 
attended the setting of the fracture which I had 
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diagnosed in the shaft of the bone, but I also found the 
head of the femur lying loose in the musculature, 
whilst at the distal end of the bone the trochlear or 
articular surface was similarly detached. Repair of 
such injuries was out of the question, even if they had 
been detected. 

I have recently had two cases of ascites in cats ; 
one was a very nice cat indeed, the other the owner 
was inclined to have destroyed. In the first case, the 
animal was a black cat, twelve months old. The 
abdomen was very prominent, but the cat was fairly 
well except for occasional loss of appetite. Instead 
of drawing off the ascitic fluid, 1 put the cat on to a 
mixture consisting of pot. nit., gr. xxiv ; pot. iodid., 
gr. xvi; tr. digit. MN xl tothe 3 bottle. Dose 4i. 
At the end of a fortnight the cat was of normal size and 
health, and the animal was sent home, paracentesis 
having been avoided. 

The other cat, a neutered animal,was extraordinarily 
distended and smelt very offensively. It was brought 
for destruction and I made a post-mortem examination 
of the animal, which was past all hope of recovery, 
and the only thing I could find was cirrhosis of the 
liver. Another case I had, rather interesting in view 
of the fact that we have been talking of the Trojan 
Bull, was one of a Cocker Spaniel brought in a fort- 
night ago. The lady owner said that her finger had 
been pricked as she was stroking the dog. Onexamin- 
ing the animal, I found the point of a long glass-headed 
pin protruding through the skin, in an outward diree- 
tion, just over the sternum. Some months previously, 
I had treated the dog for heart trouble. The question 
arises, had the pin been swallowed all that time ago 
and was it only now working itself out ? The glass 
head had been broken off. 

Perhaps some of you read, in the Veterinary 
Journal two months ago, a case reported by Captain 
Dunlop Martin of an Alsatian dog which had been 
practically skinned alive. Six weeks ago | had a 
precisely similar case in a Bull terrier. This dog had 
a circular incised wound round the neck leaving a 
narrow isthmus of skin uncut in front of the throat. 
There were great tears in the skin on either side of the 
body, the skin was almost completely detached from 
the back, the muscles of the breast were torn out and 
the penis was almost torn away. It was believed 
that these injuries were inflicted by an Alsatian, but 
I could not see how any dog could make a clean incised 
wound round the neck. I think that perhaps tlie 
dog was grazed by the wheel of a motor-car, the skin 
being simply torn away. 

In conclusion, I would like to pass round a pair of 
forceps which I had made specially for giving pills 
to cats. There is a cup-shaped depression at the free 
ends and one can put a pill down the cat’s throat 
without any trouble whatever. 
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Just one other matter: in the summer of this year 
I was treating a horse supposed to have had a frac- 
ture in the neighbourhood of the hock. We had it 
X-rayed and I have the X-ray photographs here. 
They did not disclose any fracture, however, and I 
did not destroy the horse, but the animal could not 
put his foot to the ground. ‘here came a time when 
the horse became so distressed and emaciated with 
pain that we had him destroyed, when all I could find 
was this ostitis and periostitis on the os calcis. 

Professor WoOLDRIDGE : These specimens that have 
been passed round the cases that have been described 
are very, very interesting, but they are so numerous 
that it is impossible to do more than select one or two 
of them for comment. 1 think it is very refreshing 
to find Major Hobday coming along and submitting 
~-as he says, somewhat against himself—his case of 
a pair of forceps which had been lost for so long a time, 
with his apologies to his partners for having blamed 
them for the occurrence. The interesting thing is 
that the forceps were external to the abdomeh, 
yet the catches of the forceps have become lost during 
the period. It shows that if an operation be 
carried out with reasonable antiseptic precautions, 
the leaving in of a sterile instrument is really not of 
much importance except for any mechanical inter- 
ference in consequence of its presence. 

With regard to Major Kirk’s cases, these forceps 
for administering pills to a cat would impress 
a client, perhaps, but they are absolutely un- 
necessary. All you have to do in giving a pill 
to a cat is to open its mouth and _ put the 
pill in—the cat will do the rest. For the dog, 
it might be quite a useful thing. I would like to make 
reference to the very interesting and very unusual 
specimen passed round of the cat with the extensive 
injuries. It would have appeared to me that the 
swelling was in the nature of a femoral hernia: there 
was no special history in this particular case, but it is 
what might happen if the cat had been run over and 
the contents of the abdomen had been compressed and, 
instead of passing through a natural orifice of the body, 
had become extruded as a femoral hernia. I have 
seen similar cases where the gontents of the abdominal 
cavity, stomach or liver, have gone through the normal 
openings of the diaphragm (7.e., in the opposite direc- 
tion to that taken by the abdominal contents in the 
case under notice), without rupturing them at all. 

The hock bones Major Kirk has passed round are 
very interesting, because not only have we seen these 
but we have seen the photographs and they show one 
of the difficulties of manipulation, either of the 
patient or of the apparatus, when you have got 
an exostosis in such a situation that you have not 
a clear background. This appears to have been a 
case of ostitis and periostitis and does not show up 
at all. It is not a question of the interpretation of the 
X-ray photograph, however--it does not show 
the lesion because of the difficulty of manipu- 
lation. The success achieved in similar cases 
in the smaller animals is due to the fact that 
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you may be able to show the enlargement. 
It is not so easy to do that kind of thing with the horse. 

The Presipent: I am sure that we must thank 
these gentlemen very sincerely for bringing these 
specimens and if their exhibition, and the discussion 
and the relation of interesting cases which has followed, 
are an example of what is going to happen during the 
year, | think it augurs very well for the success of this 
Section of our proceedings. (Hear, hear.) 

The PrestpENT now called upon the Division’s 
Delegate to the Jubilee Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute to present his report, which was as follows :— 


Report or DeELeGatTe (Major-General Sir Joun 
Moors, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S8.) on THE 
SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGREsS. 
16 Frognal Lane, N.W.3, 
The Hon. Secretary, 23rd November, 1926. 

Central Veterinary Society. 

. Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Central Veterinary Society, I 
attended the Jubilee and London Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, held from July 5th to 
July 10th, 1926, and herewith submit my report. 

I was present on Monday, the 5th July, at the 
reception of members and delegates by the President 
of the Institute, His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, at the Hotel Victoria; the Inaugural Address 
to the Congress in the Guildhall, by The Rt.-Hon. 
Neville Chamberlain, Minister of Health ; the Tea and 
Reception at the invitation of the National Temper- 
ance League ; the Conference of Sanitary Inspectors 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, the 
6th July; and the Conferences of Veterinary Inspectors 
at the Ceutral Hall, on Thursday and Friday, the 8th 
and 9th July. I was also supplied previously with 
copies of papers for discussion, tickets for necessary 
functional gatherings, etc., by the Institute, and, 
since the Congress, the Institute has very kindly sent 
me copies of its official journal containing the various 
addresses, papers and discussions, which are not only 
interesting, but of value in the progress of sanitary 
science, 

I desire, however, as the appointed delegate of the 
Central Veterinary Society, to state my personal 
impressions and views of the Congress so far as that 
relates to veterinary science and to veterinary associa- 
tion with it. If my remarks appear to be too critical 
or too stringent, I trust it will not be thought that 
I am out of sympathy with the good work which the 
Royal Sanitary Institute has done, and is doing. I 
simply wish to see veterinary science in public health 
affairs applied in a more rational way than it is at 
present, and, following the rule of other countries, 
that veterinary service in this country should be 
called on officially to take a more prominent and 
important part in public health organisation. I 
confess that I was very surprised that not a single 
reference was made in the address of the Minister of 
Health to the part that is constantly being played by 
the veterinary profession in maintaining the health 
of the animal community which, both directly and 


indirectly, has a bearing on the health of human 
beings. This was all the more singular inasmuch as he 
stressed the point that “the need for special qualifica- 
tions is now generally recognised,’ and that “ there 
is a constantly-growing need of more and more skill, 
for a deeper and deeper understanding of the pro- 
blems.”” Also, though emphasizing the greater import- 
ance of prevention than cure, and speaking of the 
liberal and beneficial measures which have been taken 
for the treatment of those suffering from tuberculosis, 
no mention was made of the prevention of incidence of 
the disease which unquestionably will ensue from the 
operations of the Tuberculosis Act put in force on the 
Ist September, 1925, and in the administration’ of 
which the veterinary service is so intimately con- 
cerned. One can only assume that there is a gulf 
fixed between Ministries, and that, for lack of liaison, 
the country loses the full benefit of the service most 
calculated to assist public health from the animal and 
animal products side of it. It is, 1 think, a matter for 
great regret that the application of veterinary science 
in public health affairs is incomplete, that, presumably 
for want of properly-constituted co-ordination between 
medical and veterinary authorities in administration, 
public health services respecting animals and animal 
products have been suffered to become promiscuous, 
and have certainly not attained a level which can be 
deemed altogether efficient. This was reflected in 
the proceedings of the Congress. Two Sections, viz., 
the Veterinary Inspectors’ Conference No. V and the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Conference No. V1, were handling 
one subject, namely, Meat Inspection, the title of the 
paper in the Veterinary Inspectors’ Conference being 
“ The Work of the Veterinary Officer from the Pampas 
of the Argentine to Smithfield Market,” by Lieut.- 
Colonel T. Dunlop Young, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., Veterinary Inspector, City of London, and 
that of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Conference being 
“The Need for Public Abattoirs and the Abolition 
of Private Slaughter-houses to Facilitate Inspection” 
(the italics are mine), by F. G. McHugh, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, Leicester. I consider this a most 
unfortunate circumstance, a duplication of subject 
which is a waste of time. I regret also to condemn 
from the text of the Sanitary Inspector’s paper at a 
Congress which aims at a high standard, the unwisdom 
of permitting the prostitution of scientific knowledge 
and attainment to the level of levity and pretence. 
A conversational episode is introduced between a 
butcher and an inspector : “ Nice pig, Mr. So-and-so,”’ 
says the butcher, an experienced man in the trade. 
“Ts it?” says the inspector, after looking at it for a 
moment (the italics are mine); “ Have a look at 
it.” The butcher, after looking at it and being 
requested to have another look, says, “I can’t see 
anything wrong with it.” “ Well, anyhow, I shall 
have to take it,” says the inspector, and the reason 
stated was that it “ was affected through and through 
with Rainey’s tubes (or Meischer’s sacs),’’ and “ it is 
not to be expected that the average butcher knows 
anything about this protozoa, more particularly so 
as the condition is uncommon.” As scientific litera- 
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ture definitely states that for the identification of 
Rainey’s corpuscles (Sarcocystis meischeri) a micro- 
scope is required, I think that the above episode is 
somewhat out of place. Then again, instance is quoted 
of an occasion when a tuberculous lesion on a kidney 
was completely removed by rodents during the night 
in acarcase which the inspector detained for inspection 
by a veterinary surgeon acting for a butcher (not an 
official veterinary inspector), and one can only smile 
at the selective sense of the rodents when there must 
have been an extensive array of tuberculous lesions 
elsewhere in the carcase. It seems very wrong that 
scientific minds should have to descend to such 
unscientific situations. 

I regret to have to criticise so severely, but in defence 
of principle I feel bound to do so. The inclusion of a 
Veterinary Section or Conference in the Congresses 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute is indisputably helpful 
to the Institute as a progressive body, and materially 
aids public health measures generally. I think, 
however, that there should be a re-modelling of its 
purpose and sphere of usefulness. I recommend that 
the term ‘‘ Veterinary Inspector” should be struck 
out, and a section constituted under the title of 
“ Veterinary Preventive Medicine,” a name more in 
keeping with veterinary science as it stands, and 
affording a wider scope of veterinary activity on which 
the Royal Sanitary Institute and Public Health 
Services might advantageously draw, and, in turn, 
prove helpful to veterinary service itself. 

In concluding this report, which I fear may not find 
entire agreement, I should like to commend to the 
notice of the members of the Central Veterinary 
Society the Presidential Address of Alderman W. 
Phené Neal, and the two papers read by Lieut.-Colonel 
T. Dunlop Young, 0.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., and 
Professor J. B. Buxton, M.A., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
the former as already stated, being on “ The Work 
of the Veterinary Officer from the Pampas of Argen- 
tina to the Smithfield Markets’—-a complete résumé 
of the handling and inspection of meat—and the 
latter being on ‘‘ The Double Intradermal Tuberculin 
Test in Cattle and the Potency of Tuberculin.” Both 
papers were well received and very profitably discussed. 
The interest which Alderman Phené Neal has always 
taken in the veterinary profession, and the views he 
holds regarding its place in public health affairs are 
so well known to the Society that no further emphasis 
is required.—Yours faithfully, J. Moors. 


The Prestpent: It has been abundantly clear to 
me, while watching your faces during its presentation, 
how interested you have been in this excellent report 
from Sir John Moore. To my mind, it is the most 
thorough report that this Society has ever received 
(Applause), and I should like to move from the Chair 
a very hearty vote of thanks to Sir John for having 
attended the Congress on our behalf and for preparing 
this report. That proposition, I think, needs no 
seconder. The proposition was carried with en- 
thusiasm. 

Colonel Youne: I want to express my very great 
appreciation of that paper which Sir John Moore has 
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just read. 1 have never heard a better thought out 
delegates report at any of our meetings. It shows 
that he not only went there, but that he paid attention 
to every word that was said and every act that was 
done, keeping in mind the dignity of the profession. 
I should like to suggest that a copy of the report be 
handed to the President of the N.V.M.A., and that 
it be brought also to the notice of Alderman Neal, 
who is a power, not only in his own Society, but in 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, for I think that in that 
way it might be possible to have the title altered from 
that of “ Veterinary Inspectors’ Section,” to ‘‘ Section 
of Veterinary Preventive Medicine,” in accordance 
with our delegate’s recommendation. Such a course 
of action would serve to show Alderman Neal how 
much we appreciate what he is trying to do for us. 


Major Hospay: I would like very much to support 
what has been said by Sir John Moore and Colonel 
Young, because I have attended a number of these 
Congresses and there has been in the past a feeling 
that there is a great deal of unnecessary overlapping. 
There has also been a feeling—-which I am glad to say 
has not been so evident in recent years—that we were 
put in the background, but that is being gradually 
done away with. In regard to the question of the 
elimination of the title “ Veterinary Inspector,” if 
the title “ Veterinary Officer” were always used by 
ourselves when we are speaking of anything of this 
kind it would be a great help. (Hear, hear). In 
other countries the Veterinary Officer is designated as 
such and is placed on an equal footing in every way 
with the Medical Officer of Health. It is only right 
that it should be the same here, and it will be so if 
we push forward our own claim. I second Colonel 
Young’s suggestion with emphasis, and I should like 
to add that a copy of this report should be sent round 
to each of the Divisions of the “ National.” I 
suggest, therefore, that we send it to the “ National ” 
with that recommendation. 

Professor Wootpripge: The “National” of 
course, would consider any such recommendation. 
I shall be seeing Alderman Neal on some of these 
related matters and it would afford a very good 
opportunity of putting this side of the question to 
him. He would, undoubtedly, be able to make 
individual recommendation to the Council of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute. I think a copy of the report 
might also be sent to the Minister of Health. There 


-is a very excellent example in that report of an action 


which I feel that the Minister of Health would have 
been the last to take if he had been fully aware of 
the circumstances of the case. There is one thing 
which I think I should not omit. The delegate 
referred to the fact that the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Section had a paper on Meat Inspection. It must be 
borne in mind that lay meat inspectors are recognised 
by the Ministry of Health as assistants to the Veter- 
inary Inspector, and as assistants to the Medical 
Officer of Health in the absence of a Veterinary 
Inspector, and that these people have to have an 
opportunity of discussing their own problems and 
difficulties in the performance of their duties. While 
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it is all very well to suggest that matters of meat 
inspection should be discussed at the Veterinary 
Section, I think that most of us might take a reason- 
able objection to a Sanitary Inspector bringing 
forward a paper in that Section and if he is debarred 
from doing so, where is he to do it, if not at a Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Section? The solution of the problem, 
in my opinion, is this that the Veterinary 
delegates, wherever possible, should attend every 
session of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Section at which a 
paper of that kind is to be discussed and make their 
presence and their value felt then. 

Sir Joun Moores, in response to the President's 
enquiry as to whether he had any comments to make 
on the points raised, said: My contention is this, 
that there is a want of co-ordination between the 
Departments of State, and better liaison between 
the Ministries of Health and of Agriculture would 
make all the difference. The Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Conference was very well attended indeed—there was 
a larger attendance than the Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Section. I think we should do everything we possibly 
can to bring veterinary service forward more prom- 
inently. I do not think I have said anything in the 
report that can give offence, or that can be objected 
to in any way. 

The Prestpenr: You have heard the proposal 
put forward by Colonel Young and seconded by 
‘Major Hobday, with various additions. Is it your 
pleasure that the course proposed should be followed ? 

The members signified their assent. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Major G. W. Dunkin then delivered his address 
from the Cliair, as follows :-— 

In such times as those in which we live to-day, 
when our beloved country is almost bedridden with 
heavy taxation, industrial disputes, ctc., and similar 
other irritations merely sent to try us, it is small 
wonder that we should cast an eye, and a discrimin- 
ating eye-at that, on our future. 

It has been said by more than one that it is an 
Englishman’s privilege to grouse, and to be sure there 
is no lack of this product of mental activity, and yet 
one cannot help but marvel, that, in spitesof bad 
times generally, which produce good cause for com- 
plaint, we continue to smile and to carry on. 

A few nights ago I was passing through London 
with a veterinary friend who possesses one of the 
largest agricultural practices in the kingdom, and he 
was describing to me the agricultural position .as he 
knew it in the particular part, of the country in which 
he practised. I have no reason to disbelieve what 
my informant told me on this occasion, but if his 
statements are true, then the position is indeed a 
precarious one. Whatisthecause? Is it the result, 
direct or indirect, of foreign imports ? — Is it because 
the community at large does not realise the immense 
value of milk as afood? Or is it due to the effect of 
the antiquated methods which exist in this country 
for handling and transporting food materials ? 


Whatever the cause, be it one or all of those I have 
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cited, the fact remains that Agriculture generally 
is in a bad way and it is up to the Country to ascertain 
the cause or causes and, if possible, eliminate them 
and so place this most important of all our national 
industries on a sound and economical basis. 

If agriculture is in a bad way, it is a natural corollary 
that a large section of the veterinary profession is 
similarly placed. The country practitioner may be, 
and frequently is, a busy and exceedingly hard- 
worked man. His ledger may show a considerable 
turnover, but of what account is his ledger, of what 
use is his annual turnover, if owing to depression in 
the trade from which he expects his living, he is 
unable to collect his just debts? To my mind, 
gentlemen, the state of agriculture is as much our 
business as it is that of the farmers, and | hope the 
profession will leave no stone unturned to support the 
efforts which are being made from time to time to 
improve these conditions. (Applause). 

I will quote just one example of what I mean. <A 
great friend of mine who is engaged in a purely agri- 
cultural district, and is one of the busiest men I know, 
told me that his books show him to be making a very 
considerable annual profit, but actually he is existing 
on an overdraft at the bank, simply because he is 
absolutely unable to collect his debts. There is, 
in fact, on his books invariably more money owing to 
him than is represented by his overdraft. A truly 
disgraceful state of affairs and one which requires our 
attention. 

No man can do good work when he is financially 
harassed and yet this is the position in which many of 
our fellows find themselves to-day, through no fault 
of their own. Despite these tremendous drawbacks, 
one marvels at the more than cheery way these men 
go about their work. One rarely hears a complaint ; 
in fact, the only kind of conversation one can make 
with any degree of success is the subject, the never 
tiring subject, of their work. Although fighting 
against tremendous odds, these stalwarts who are 
doing such excellent work and keeping the flag of the 
profession continually flying, deserve, as well as our 
congratulations, our heartfelt thanks. 

It is said by many that farmers generally are unable 
to pay certain fees—they cannot afford it- and the 
remedy which has been suggested for this is to reduce 
them. This is a procedure which I consider should be 
deprecated--a man is known by the company he 
keeps and is assessed at his own valuation. The 
reply should be I think, that, just as we may honestly 
think that the farmer cannot afford to pay our fees, 
we are equally unable to afford to work for less. | 
firmly believe the veterinary surgeon would have just 
as much trouble to collect his reduced fees as if he 
had not adopted this doubtful favour. Our fees, 
generally are far too small and it is high time that we 
put our house in order in this respect. 

In some parts of the country it appears to be the 
rule to pay the veterinary surgeon last. I have 
never been able to see the justice or equity of this 
extraordinary procedure. To my mind, it is an 
additional reason for increased fees, for it is the only 
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way to recoup oneself for such temporary accommoda- 
tion. 

I have no doubt that many will raise a voice of 
protest to my last suggestion and will say, with some 
degree of right on their side, I am sorry to say, that 
if this is done there are other and less scrupulous men 
in the near neighbourhood who will not fear to step in, 
and by “fee cutting” or other equally shameful 
methods, wrongfully obtain professional work to which 
they have no just claim. 

This is, of course, a matter for ourselves and I, for 
one, would welcome the recognition of such practices 
by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons as one 
requiring their very careful attention. 


I have spoken at some length of the country prac- 
titioner, but at such a gathering as this it would be an 
impolitic, if not an unjustifiable omission, if I failed 
to make some mention of the town practitioner. The 
advent of the motor, whose ravages into the pockets 
of veterinary surgeons has been discussed ad nauseam, 
has gradually replaced the horse in the streets and a 
valuable source of income has been permanently 
removed, and in consequence there are many men who 
doubtless find themselves similarly placed to those I 
have mentioned. I nowcome tothe main point of my 
address. In view of the vast changes which have 
taken place in recent years, both commercially and 
socially ; by reason also of the change of front which 
has been adopted by the public at large, who, instead 
of looking on us as a set of unscrupulous horse copers 
and dealers, are now beginning to recognise that we 
are a professional and scientific body, it behoves us 
to see that our house is in order, that we are equipped 
for the work which lies before us, not only with a 
well-stocked surgery, but that our mental equipment 
is satisfactory also. Our progress is certainly, and 
of course necessarily, slow, but it is just as sure as it is 
that the sun rises and sinks daily. 


The need for public veterinary officers of health 
continues, to grow, and those gentlemen who hold such 
positions are to be congratulated for doing their bit to 
demonstrate to the public at large the real necessity 
for such an organisation. In consequence of this 
step in the right direction, it is also equally certain 
that other similar posts will spring up all over the 
country. Veterinary research was never in such a 
flourishing condition as it is to-day. There is a 
further and at present almost untouched outlet for 
our energies in the study of bird diseases. I believe 
there is a great future for the bird expert. Poultry 
breeding on a large scale is taking place all over the 
country, but comparatively few of us are aware of 
the ravages of avian epizootics and the annual financial 
loss to breeders which they occasion. 


I fear it will be thought that the first part of this 
address has been unduly pessimistic, and | will there- 
fore emphasise the fact that I am an incorrigible 
optimist when matters veterinary are under discussion. 
There is a great future for us, but we must be prepared, 
we must be well equipped. Our work to-day is not 
one of bluff and empiricism, but is of great scientific 
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and economic importance and, as members of a 
learned profession, we must take our place in the sun 
and retain it. 

Such Societies as this are, or should be, one of the 
many means tosuchanend. The best way to spread 
knowledge is to exchange ideas, and | hope you will 
all encourage those gentlemen who will have promised 
to assist us by reading papers of their experiences and 
views on scientific matters, not only by attending our 
discussions, but by taking part in them and so bring 
light where darkness exists. 

It will be the endeavour of your Council to select the 
best men it can obtain to present papers for discussion, 
and I hope the papers will be both interesting and 
instructive. 

Concluding, | make this plea for your co-operation 
feeling sure of your support, so that this Society may 
play its part, by no means an unimportant one, in 
professional advancement, and that by this means 
we may render ourselves more and more fit for the 
great public work we are expected to perform. 
(Applause. ) 

The meeting accorded a hearty vote of thanks and 
thanked the President for his address, and the pro- 
ceedings then terminated. 

J. F. Macpona.p, 
Hon, Secretary. 


Midland Counties Division. 
MEETING AT TAMWORTH. 


The quarterly meeting of the Midland Counties 
Division was held at the Town Hall, Tamworth, on 
Thursday, November 11th. Mr. J. O. Powley, the 
President, occupied the chair, and there were also 
present: Messrs. T. Slipper (Sutton Coldfield), J. W. 
Conchie (Kidderminster), T. H. Hobson (Leicester), 
W. Trigger (Newcastle, Staffs), J. L. Cormack 
(Coventry), F. E. Somer (Birmingham), C. G. Allen 
(Birmingham), Brennan DeVine (Birmingham), 
H. W. Steele-Bodger (Tamworth), W. H. Brooke 
(Handsworth), W. E. Ison (Atherstone), R. L. Phillips 
(Loughborough), H. W. Dawes (West Bromwich), 
J. McLaughlan (Stourport), J. Martin (Wellington. 
Salop), W. T. Olver (Tamworth), and the Hon. See. 
(Mr. H. J. Dawes, West Bromwich). Visitors present 
‘included Messrs. H. T. Matthews (Liverpool), P. 
Lindsay (Woolton), W. Tweed (Sheffield), O. V. 
Gunning (Tutbury), R. H. Briggs (Town Clerk of 
Tamworth) and G. Shelley (Sanitary Inspector, 
‘'amworth). 

Apologies for absence were received from the 
following: Dr. Graves, Major Hobday, Messrs. J. 
Jackson, J. J. Burchnall, J. Martin, junior, E. Ringer, 
J. R. Carless, W. F. Aston, E. Franklin, J. E. Hutchin- 
son, H. 8. Cockburn, F. Forwell, P. D. Bayliss, M. 
Tailby, F. L. Gooch, L. C. Maguire, L. W. Heelis, J. 
Eaton, T. Ludlow, G. Marriott, EK. Hall, A. J. Anthony. 
T. J. Brain, H. T. Hughes, K. Brayley, Reynolds, V. 


Tyerman, G. A. Banham, R. Hughes, A. B. Forsyth, 
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A. A. Forsyth, C. 8. Hunting, H. 8. Reynolds, 
T. D. Martin, G. T. Matthews, A. B. Fewings, C. J. 
Clifford, H. L. Pemberton, and others, 


New Members.—-Mr. Steele-Bodger nominated for 
membership Mr. O. V. Gunning (Tutbury), and Mr. 
Edward Wilkinson (Burton-on-Trent), while Mr. 
Geoffrey Hugh Leader, of Bridgnorth, was nominated 
by Mr. Conchie. Mr. P. D. Bayliss (Ministry of 
Agriculture), nominated at the previous meeting, was 
now elected a member, on the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. Slipper. 


Arrangements for next Meeting..-The Hon. Secretary 
reported that the Council of the Division recom- 
mended that the next meeting be held at Birming- 
ham in February, and that Mr. Boutflower, of the 
Harper Adams Agricultural Institute, Newport, Salop, 
be invited to deliver an address on the Rationing of 
Dairy Cattle. It was further recommended that 
Mr. Wm. Woods, of Wigan, be asked to open the dis- 
cussion, and that a joint meeting with other Divisions 
of Northern Branch of the ‘“ National ” be arranged, 
if possible, also that representatives of local branches 
of the Farmers’ Union be invited to attend, and that 
the arrangements be left in the hands of the President 
and the Hon. Secretary. 


The report of the Council was accepted, and th® 
recommendations contained therein were agreed to. 


A Mopet Datry. 


Under the guidance of Mr. SteeLe Bopcer, the 
company proceeded in a private motor "bus to the 
neighbouring village of Arkall, for the purpose of 
inspecting the model cow-shed and dairies of the 
Tamworth Co-operative Society, returning to the 
Town Hall an hour later. 


A Review or TUBERCULOSIS ORDERS, 1925. 


Discussion followed on a paper by Mr. H. P. 
Matthews, of the City of Liverpool Veterinary Depart- 
ment, on the Tuberculosis Order, 1925, a copy of 
which had already been circulated amongst the 
members. 

(This paper, together with the discussion’ which 
ensued, appear at the commencement of this week’s 
Record. 


oF THANKS. 


On the motion of the President, seconded by the 
Hon. Secretary, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Matthews for his paper ; to Mr. De Vine, who had 
opened the discussion, and to Mr. Steele-Bodger, who 
made the local arrangements, including the very 
interesting visit to the model dairy. 


Subsequently the company sat down to tea as the 
guests of Mr. Steele-Bodger and Mr. Olver. 


H. J. Dawes, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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SSCHINI TONGS FOR CASTRATION. 


In our advertisement columns this week will be found 
an illustrated announcement of the instrument, patented. 
by Dr. Eschino Eschini, of Italy, for the bloodless castration 
of horses, cattle and sheep by means of the crushing of the 
testicular cord. 

The tongs are provided with a fixing tweezer on each 
side for the testicular cord, connected with the principal 
claws. During the closing of the instrument the arms of 
the tweezers close on one another before those of the 
principal claws, imprisoning and fixing the chord before it 
feels the pressure of the claws destined to compress it. 
There is, besides, a mechanism with an excentric lever, 
which works on the arms of the fixing tweezers and serves 
to close them befere the shutting of the instrument com- 
mences. This mechanism is used for horses, and it makes it 
absolutely certain that the cord does not escape from the 
hold of the claws which compress it. One branch of the 
tongs is provided with a non-substitutable claw. Between 
this and the arm there exists a wedge, by means of which 
one can augment or decrease the pressure of the claws. 
The other arm is provided with a claw for horses and 
sheep, for which another can be substituted for cattle. 
By applying the one or the other a different pressure is 


obtained. 

The bloodless method does not produce any wounding 
of the scrotum or of the testicle, and does not put the 
patient in any danger from sepsis, so that there is no need 
to look after them specially, and they may be worked in 
any place and in any season. : 

Technical Operation for Cattle. With cattle one practises 
only a single compression on each cord. The cattle are 
castrated standing, with the claw bearing the inscription 
‘for Cattle.’ One cord is operated at atime. It is iso- 
lated with the fingers above the epididimus, pressing it 
and holding it like a cord against the exterior side of the 
scrotum. The operator himself or any helper applies the 
tongs transversally on the cord thus isolated, scarcely 
gripping it with the shears of the fixing tweezers ; then 
he closes it forcibly. leaves it about half a minute closed, 
and then works in the same manner on the other cord, 
avoiding coming into contact with the furrows opposite, 
pressed by the claw against the skin. The operation is 
most simple. Complete atrophy of the testicles results in 
50-70 days, according to the age of the subject of the 
operation. 

Technical Operation for Horses. With horses one 
practises two compressions on each cord. One uses instead 
of the claw for cattle, that for horses, which is also used 
for sheep. Horses are better treated lying down, in the 
usual manner, with the right hind foot fixed right forward 
on the shoulder. One seizes the left testicle with the hands, 
drawing it strongly outwards to bring well out of the 
inguinal canal a good length of cord: then isolates this with 
the fingers strongly as high up as possible, pushing and 
holding it fixed like a string against the skin. An assistant 
applies the tongs quite high up on the length of cord isolated 
between the hands of the operator, going further than 
this with the shears of the fixing tweezers. Then the 
excentric lever is drawn down, which has the effect of 
closing the fixing tweezers. Then the instrument is 
forcibly closed, being kept applied about two minutes, 
when it is gently re-opened. Immediately after one per- 
forms, with the same technique, another compression 
from below on the same cord. Afterwards, the other 
cord is operated on in the same manner. The operation is 


simple and quite devoid of danger; the suffering of the 
patient is limited to the moment when the tongs are closed. 
Atrophy follows in 70-90 days, according to the age of 
| the animal. 
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Technical Operation for Sheep. Sheep are operated on 
with the same claw as for horses, and, as with the latter, 
two compressions are practised on each cord, one above 
and the other below. It is not, however, necessary that 
the sheep should be lying down. 

The Local Effects of the Operation. The strong com- 
pression exercised by the claws on the testicular cord 
cleanly separates the solid fibro-muscular part, and leaves 
between the cut ends a quite fine covering of membranes, 
of nerves, and of crushed blood-vessels. Through the 
consequent thrombosis and through the lessening or 
diminution of nervous stimulus for the nutrition of the 
histological elements of the testicles, their trophic functions 
are profoundly altered. However, after the first appear- 
ances of swelling, relatively local, which lasts a few days, 
the testicle undergoes a slow process of necrosis, becoming 
smaller and smaller, until finally it is reduced to insignifi- 
cant proportions. All this occurs within the scrotum, 
which constitutes the natural barrier against the entrance 
of any infecting agent, since by its elasticity and resistance 
it does not experience any injury from the compression, 
and the impressed furrow is covered with a light discharge 
which dries up and protects the superficial lesion. . 

General Effects. The animals suffer little during the 
act of operation. They show an entire absence of suffering 
after it, preserving their vigour. vivacity and appetite. 
The manifestations of the vitality of the testicle (ardour 
and genetic faculty) cease a few days after the operative act. 


THE Horse. 


“It is pleasant to record a word of appreciation for the 
horse. Many look on the horse not only as a back number, 
but as a senseless beast whose only mission is to be a crea- 
ture of sport on the race track or a plaything in the show 
ring and on the bridle path. Some persons speak well of 
a horse of high degree, a horse with a string of ancestors 
whose names are in a book. That is the aristocratic horse. 
If consideration is given at all to the plain and common 
horse that earns his hay by the sweat of his flanks, it is 
that the horse is a bar to traffic. Heisin the way. Few 
recall that we owe much to the horse, much to his fidelity, 
patience and understanding. From colthood to old age 
he worked for us, and mutch of the world’s wealth was 
accumulated with his help. Few think that to a work- 
horse, dulled perhaps by hard labour, a gentle word, kind 
voice, a pat on the neck, an apple, carrot or a lump of 
sugar, may mean much. 

“The milkman still thinks well of the horse. It helps 
him make the house-to-house delivery of milk, and the 
horse’s understanding of the job puts the flivver in the 
shade. The Dairyman’s League News prints an article 
on the comparative worth of the horse and the automobile 
in delivering milk and finds for the horse. The driver 
gives much less attention to the horse than to the car. 
The horse knows the route, or at least he starts and stops 
at asignal. The paper says that ‘ experiments were made 
which showed that in a journey of three hours and eleven 
minutes, delivering to more than 200 customers, the 
milkman spent only nine and a half minutes in handling 


his horse.’ Starting at a signal, the horse kept going in’ 


the right direction until he heard the stop signal, the 
milkman arranging bottles and doing other things while 
the horse was attending to his duty. Praise might be 
written of many horses other than the milk horse.’’— 
Washington Evening Star, October 27th, 1926. 


Alderman J. O. Adams stated, at a recent meeting of th® 
Northants’ Agricultural Committee, that the Joint Sub 
Committee of the representatives of the Diseases of 
Animals Committee and the Public Health Committee, with 
regard to the proposed revision of the veterinary inspection 
service, had met and the members of the former com- 
mittee were still of opinion that the present system of 
part-time officers was preferable to the suggested appoint- 
ment of one or more whole-time officials. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events, 


Jan. 3rd.—Meeting of the Provisional Committee, 
N.V.M.A. at the Royal Clarence Hotel, 
Exeter, 2-30 p.m. 


Jan. 5th.—N.V.M.A. Council and Committee Meet- 
ings. 
Jan. 6th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 


Jan. ith.—R.C.V.S. Council and Committee Meet- 
ings. 


Members of Council, N.V.M.A. are asked to note 
that as the R.C.V.S8. Council Chamber is required by 
the Royal College for Sub-Committee Meetings 
during the afternoon of Wednesday, January 5th, 
1927, the N.V.M.A. Council Meeting has been 
arranged for 4-30 p.m. 


This late hour has been decided upon in order to 
render possible the attendance at all the Meetings 
concerned of the members whose presence will be 
required at the R.C.V.8. Sub-Committee Meetings 
and the Council Meeting of the N.V.M.A. 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


DrGREE OF B.V.Sc. 


Second Examination, Parts I and II: Curtis, H. 

Final Examination, Part I: Fraser, A. C. (with 
Distinction in Parasitology), Shuttleworth, A. C. 

Final Examination, Part IIT: Knight, Edith G. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE- —REGULAR ForCcEs. 
December !7.—Maj. H. E. A. L. Irwin is placed on h.p. 
list on account of ill-health (Dec. 3). 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


December 2!.--Maj. T. 8. Green is appt. D.A.D.V.S. 
of a Div. (Dec. 10); Capt. W. H. Anderson to be Maj. 
(Nov. 21); Lt. A. F. Good to be Capt. (Nov. 26). 

December 24.—Maj. W. Ascott, O.B.E., T.D.. vacates 
the appt. on D.A.V.D.S. of a Div. (Dec. 10); Maj. W. 
Ascott, O.B.E., T.D., having attained the age limit, is 
ret. and retains his rank with permission to wear the pres- 
cribed uniform (Dec. 19). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents, 


A Contribution to the Study of Narcotism. 


To tHE Eprror or Tat Verertnary Recorp. 

Sir,I am wondering why Colonel Rainey made no 
reference to the effect of tobacco smoke on animals, 
in his ‘‘ Contribution to the Study of Narcotism.’’ Enemata 
of tobacco smoke have been extensively used on the horse- 
In Percivall’s Hippopathology, 1855, Vol. ii., Pt. ii., p. 324, 
the apparatus employed is described, and we are instructed 
to pump the smoke in for a quarter of an hour. Percivall 
then adds :——‘‘ In this manner have I, before now, elicited 
feculent discharges when all other means have totally 
failed.”” He warns us that if no results are obtained after a 
second or third injection of smoke, the treatment should be 
discontinued, as after a time ‘‘ tobacco appears to lose its 
power of stimulation.” 

The stimulating influence of exercise on the intestinal 
canal of the horse is undoubted. Scores and scores of times 
have I observed on the line of march that for about the 
first mile after leaving camp the road has been covered 
with ‘‘ droppings,” they then cease with remarkable 
suddenness. 

The diarrhcea which occurs in a highly-excitable horse, 
especially a chestnut, under the influence of a gallop or 
hustling, may be due either to a purely nervous impression, 
or to the natural process being carried further forward 
than the single colon. The fluid evacuations certainly 
come from the double colon. I have not succeeded in 
reproducing the nervous impression by experimental 
electrical stimulation of the bowel immediately after 
death. It looks as if a chemical substance were at work ; 
under fear or excitement this may be derived from the 
adrenals and behave like a dose of physostigmin or arecolin. 

This may explain the ‘“ obscurely interchangeable ” 
property of tobacco smoke inhalation and physical excite. 
ment, as claimed by Colonel Rainey to exist. It is accepted 
that fear and other manifestations of nervous excitement 
cause an increased secretion of adrenalin. 

It would be interesting to test the action of adrenalin 
on intestinal peristalsis of the horse, also the effect of the 


active principle of tobacco on the production of adrenalin. 
Yours faithtully, F. Smrrnu. 
22nd December, 1926, 


The Proposed Alteration in the Students’ Curriculum. 


To THE Eprror or THe Verertnary Recorp. 
Sir,-—L shall be glad if you will permit me, in the triple 
personality of teacher and ex-examiner in Stable Manage- 
ment, and general practitioner, to support my friend, Mr. 
W. Miller, and others who have written on this subject 
of the proposed alteration in the students’ curriculum. 


Mr. Miller has gone so fully into the subject that I have 
little to say other than te emphasise my most hearty 
agreement with him,. with the exception of the following 
details : 

He suggests that there should be no examination in this 
subject in what may be termed Part I of his proposed 
curriculum, and that in Class B a student failing in the 
combined Parts | and LI should go on into Class C. 

With these suggestions I wholly disagree, on the tollowing 
grounds, viz. : 

1. It suggests that the subject is of less importance than 
others, in which an examination is regarded as necessary, 
and this atmosphere will adversely affect the student’s 
opinion of the subject and possibly even the teacher’s : 
it also forms a premise for argument in favour of its ulti- 
mate abolition, or death from inanition. 

2. The subject ought to be so comprehensive that Parts 
I and IT are necessary, with separate examinations for 
each. 

3. If the subject is worthy of retention in the curriculum 
it should not be singled out for differential treatment from 
others, but, like them, should be one in which the result is 
definitely pass or rejection. 

4. An unfair onus is placed upon the examiners when 
a student, taking Class C lectures, and possibly having 
passed in other subjects with high marks, is definitely, 
in the examiner’s opinion, below the borderline in this 
subject. 

My experience of examiners is that they are very human, 
and subject to the frailties common to mankind: what is 
more likely than that the examiner should stretch his 
conscience to pass a student, whom he knows he should 
reject, rather than hang him up—possibly indetfinitely— 
after two years of successful study in other subjects ? 
This lapse from virtue may be considered pardonable 
if one remembers that it is passively accepted or condoned 
by derogating the subject to a lower standard than others, 
in which the result means a definite pass or rejection for 
all the subjects at that examination. 

May I summarise my own views thus : the great majority 
of graduates become practitioners, and are badly at sea for 
years, and perhaps of reduced competence for life, unless 
well grounded in Animal Management in its most compre- 
hensive meaning ;_ the small percentage who are not prac- 
titioners, could only be better veterinary surgeons in any 
sphere of life by having a sound general knowledge of 
the subject. 

Rather than lower the standard, I would raise it, making 
the minimum pass marks 60 per cent. : this would do away 
with the popular misconception of students -and others— 
that it is a subject to be slurred over or dodged through, 
and would eliminate those numerous students who have 
obviously taken up the wrong vocation, in time for them 
to enter one for which they are probably better fitted.—— 
Yours faithfully, A. B. Marrrinson. 

Friar’s House, Bamber Bridge, 

Preston. 
27th December, 1926. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


To tHE Epiror or THe VererRtInary ReEcorD. 


Sir,--L have much pleasure in reporting that, since I 
last wrote, | have received new subscriptions and donations 
amounting to £10 9s. and one Life Membership Subscrip- 
tion of ten guineas. This addition to our Funds will give 
much gratification to the Council at its meeting on Thurs- 
day, January 6th, by which date I hope I may be able to 
report still further contributions. 

The generous member who offered to double his sub- 
scription if 150 other members would do the same, takes 
me to task for not putting forward his proposal in the proper 
manner, and tells me | ought to take example from Lord 
Knutsford who has so successfully pleaded for hospital 
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funds. I accept the rebuke in the spirit in which it is 
given, namely, that of a sincere desire to do the very best 
for the Fund and I hope the profession will so take up the 
challenge as to give our anonymous challenger the right 
to say tome: ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you?”’ Here I am, anyhow, 
with a counterfoil receipt book, ready for an avalanche of 
cheques and postal orders for your readers’ New Year’s 
offering to their own Benevolent Fund.— Yours truly, 
BULLOCK. 
10 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
28th December, 1926. 


Immunising Cattle Against Tuberculosis. 


To THE EprTror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—At a recent meeting of dairy farmers the following 
questions were raised :— 

(1) Can cattle be immunised against tuberculosis ? 

(2) Is it a practical and economical proposition ? 

(3) If so, considering the great losses in some counties 
due to that disease, why is the prevention not made more 
widely known ? 

At the recent National Milk Conference, Dr. Nathan 
Raw stated that it was not sufficient to weed out the 
reactors, that the non-reactors require fortifying against 
infection. 

Will it be left to outsiders to take the usual initiative 
action ?—Yours faithfully, J. Portzarp. 

16 Mayfield Avenue, 

Halifax. 
20th December, 1926. 


** Sewage Poisoning of Cattle.’’ 


To THE EpiTror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir.—In reply to Mr. Gaiger’s letter which appeared in 
your issue of the 18th inst., I have observed the following 


conditions on post-mortem examination of cattle which | 


have died through the effects of sewage poisoning :— 


A septic condition of the mucous membrane of the 


throat and, in a few cases, a swelling in the V-shaped 
space of the lower jaw. 

A bluish-grey colour of the bowels, with the coats of 
the bowels thin and wasted and the mucous membrane 
thrown into folds and often congested throughout or in 
parts. 

In certain cases sewage silt, engrained in the mucous 
membrane of the bowels, is found.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, ALEXANDER LEvIE, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., F.R.S. 
Edin. 

County Offices, 
St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby. 
28th December, 1926. 


The ‘‘ Trojan Bull’’ Case. 
To tHE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In reference to the “ Trojan ’ 
sometime ago three bullocks devouring an umbrella 
completely between them. Two died in three or four days. 
The third bullock was perfectly well until some months 
afterwards when a slight swelling appeared behind the 
left elbow and between the ribs. This was opened and a 
sharp-pointed object was felt. This was removed and 
proved to be one of the stays with the joint forward and 
this fact enabled us to remove it. The bullock went on 
well afterwards. This proves that there may be more than 
one animal which can swallow such a foreign body without 
the aid of “‘ jam on it,” or treacle. The two animals that 
did die, did not die of suffocation. For future use in post- 
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mortem examinations we should like to know how suffoca- 
tion is diagnosed immediately one sees the carcase, as it 
might save the poor veterinary surgeon from many dirty 
post-mortem examinations.—We are, Yours faithfully, 
W. Huaues anp Son, M.R.C.V.S. 
Caerwys and Mold, 
North Wales. 


“ A Peculiar Dog Complaint.”’ 


To THE or THE VETERINARY REcoRD. 


Sir,—Concerning my report appearing in your Clinical 
columns under the above heading in your issue of 18th 
December, I did not mean to suggest that colic was the 
exciting cause of the indigestion, but of the symptoms.— 
Yours faithfully, J. J. Cours. 

Veterinary Infirmary, 

Bowdon, Cheshire. 
26th December, 1926. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a Meeting of the West of Scotland Division 
from Mr. Jas. Macfarlane (Hon. Secretary). 

Communications from Messrs. J. R. Baxter, F. R. Carey, 
F. W. Chamberlain, Norman Dobson, W. Hughes, and 
J. D. Pottie, and Lieut.-Col. T. D. Young. 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s Inn Square, London W.C.1. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


EVERY PRACTITIONER SEES 
CASES WORTH “RECORDING.” 


Make your NOTES and SEND them to US. 
ONE Report from YOU 
IN A YEAR 
— will ensure — 
A FIRST-RATE CLINICAL SECTION 
| EVERY WEEK. 


“Clinical observation makes a skilful practitioner, but 
his skill dies with him. By recording his observations he 
| adds to the knowledge of his profession and assists by his 
| facts in building up a solid edifice of pathological science.” 
—WILLIAM HUNTING—OUR FOUNDER—Veterinary 


| Record, July, 1888. 
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The Prophylaxis & Treatment of Strangles 


HE etiological relationship of the Streptococcus equi to influenza, 

- contagious pneumonia and strangles in horses has led to the 

use of Antistreptococcic Serum, Equine, for both prophylactic and 
curative purposes in these conditions. 

Antistreptococcic Serum (Equine), P., D. & Co., is prepared 
from the blood of horses that have been immunised to polyvalent 
strains of streptococcus from equine sources. 

For prophylactic purposes, this serum may be administered 
with advantage in conjunction with Streptococcus-Staphylococcus 


Bacterin (Equine), P., D. & Co. 


Further particulars will be sent on request. 


Antistreptococcic Serum 


EQUINE. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY BEAK ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Reg. Trade 
Mark : 
GRAGRIP.” 


TO H.M. THE KING. SAFETY—TIME SAVING ECONOMY. 


SHOD GRAYS 


PATENT > 


GIVE SHOCK ABSORBING GRIP 


CAULTON REEKS, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., writes in his book—“ DISEASES OF THE HORSES FOO',” re Gray’s Pads.— 
‘* Apart from its Anti-Slipping qualities, it may be recommended as a preventive of many diseases to which the foot is subject, and any 
predisposition to disease is given a decided check.” 


1913-14.—First against 850 Competitors in the WoRLD-WIDE COMPETITION (to discover best device to prevent horses slipping). 
1920-21 —Government Tests in 22 different Counti:s. Resultant White Paper published, recommending owners in difficulties adopting. 
1925.—First and Meda!, ORMSKIRK « SOUTHPORT NON-SLIP COMPETITION, 20 Competitors, 


Increasing Horse Efficiency on Slippery Roads is a quintessence of economy, 
and will materially assist the Horse to maintain the fight against the Motor. 
We ardently appeal to the Veterinary Profession as a whole for co-operation and support in our efforts on 


behalf of the Horse, by recommending a proved solution to the difficulty which to-day is of vital and National 
importance to those with interests in the Horse. 


Heavy Draft (for shoes 5in. thick); Roadsters (for shoes in. thick); Polo (for shoes 5in. thick); Racing (for shoes in. thick). 
Patented in all countries—few of which are open for negotiation. Full particulars from 


THE GRAY HORSESHOE PAD CO. LTD., 13-14 SUFFOLK ST., BIRMINGHAM 


BY APPOINTMENT 
BROKEN SHAFTS—DELAYS, HEAVY EXPENSE, 
RUSSER 


. 
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WILLIAM HORNER ANDREWS, D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Research, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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